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Friends in need 



T he Islamic State is as monstrous an 
enemy as we have seen in recent his- 
tory. It crucifies and decapitates its 
victims, holds teenage girls in slavery and 
burns captives alive. It is wrong to call it a 
medieval force, because such institutional- 
ised barbarity was seldom seen in medie- 
val times. As far as five centuries of records 
from the Ottoman Empire can establish, 
stoning was authorised only once. Isis now 
regularly stones suspected adulterers to 
death. It is not seeking inspiration from the 
Middle Ages. We are witnessing a modern 
form of evil — and it is spreading fast. 

Labour MPs, now accustomed to receiv- 
ing threats from hard-left activists, were 
told this week that they would have ‘blood 
on their hands’ if they voted for Britain to 
join the coalition against the Islamic State in 
Syria. That, in itself, is an extremist refrain: 
the idea that it is wrong to take the fight to 
any enemy, no matter how monstrous. In this 
case, the objective is to kill the leaders of the 
Islamic State and try to stop its advance. The 
United Nations has endorsed the mission 
(which is showing signs of success in Iraq) 
and the nine countries fighting it have been 
waiting to see if Britain would join in. 

This is not a decision about whether to 
start a war in Syria: war has been ravaging 
the country for years. The chaos gave rise to 
the Islamic State, which now controls an area 
the size of Britain where people live under a 
reign of terror. The US-led campaign against 
Isis, Operation Inherent Resolve, has been 
pounding its positions in Syria on a daily 
basis for almost 18 months without much 
success. The Islamic State has closed all 
roads out of Raqqa and uses the local popu- 
lation as human shields. This works; the US 
is unwilling to sanction drone strikes that kill 
ordinary Syrians. The White House admits 
that the campaign has reached a stalemate. 



To have Britain become the tenth mem- 
ber of the coalition would not mean an end 
to Isis. It is rather depressing to see how lit- 
tle we can offer in this fight; we’re talking 
about bringing very limited support to a cam- 
paign that is running out of targets. George 
Osborne has said that the amount he can 
spare for the operation runs to the ‘low tens 
of millions’; the US spends more than this in 
Syria every week. After months of fighting 
the Islamic State in Iraq, the UK has man- 
aged only 8 per cent of the air strikes; in Syria, 
the Chancellor proposes doing even less. So 
the difference we would make is marginal. 

So the reasons for acting are more politi- 
cal than military — but they are no less strong 
for that. Had the Islamic State attacked Lon- 

The situation has changed. 

This is now an issue of solidarity 
with our European allies 

don and killed more than a hundred here, 
but the French refused to join in precision 
strikes against those who had done this to us, 
we would feel let down. Germany, like Brit- 
ain, has hitherto avoided bombing Syria and 
instead focused on giving support to Kurds 
fighting Isis in Iraq. This week it responded 
to Francois Hollande’s call, and its govern- 
ment offered sending a naval frigate and a 
1,200-strong force to the region. As Angela 
Merkel knows, the situation changed after 
the Paris attacks. It is now an issue of soli- 
darity with our European allies. 

Intelligence sources estimate that Raqqa 
is being held by just 500 Islamic State fight- 
ers who have billeted themselves with local 
civilians so that they cannot be targeted by 
airstrikes. Ground troops are vital, and may 
yet be deployed: a US-backed Arab-Kur dish 
alliance is stationed 35 miles north of Raqqa 
and is ready to move. But the problem is 



that we do not face a conventional military 
adversary; Isis could be routed from Raqqa, 
but such a victory would be short-lived with- 
out a stable government. Out of another 
security vacuum would come another Isis. 
Even elsewhere in Syria, rebels destroyed by 
Russian-backed forces have been succeeded 
by the Islamic State. 

The House of Commons has, over the 
years, been asked to consider major issues 
of war and peace: this is not one of them. 
Britain is being asked to provide a relative- 
ly small contribution to a campaign whose 
strength lies in its breadth of support. Not 
only Australia and Germany but several 
Muslim states — Saudi Arabia, Turkey, UAE 
and Bahrain — are united in their defiance 
of Isis. Britain has become conspicuous by 
its absence. 

With a smaller military, Britain will have 
to rely more on alliances in future — not 
just out of decency, but out of self-interest. 
Defence spending, as a share of economic 
output, is near a historic low. Having fewer 
soldiers and serviceable aircraft means a 
greater reliance on friends: as the Strategic 
Defence Review put it earlier this month, the 
country’s ‘safety and security’ now ‘depends 
not just on our own efforts, but on working 
hand-in-glove with our allies to deal with the 
common threats’. But what does an alliance 
mean nowadays? That is the question now 
under consideration. 

The Prime Minister has said he regards 
the fight against the Islamic State as part of 
a ‘generational struggle’ — winning it will 
require patience and careful strategy. Join- 
ing the Syrian bombing campaign at such a 
late stage may not tilt the military balance, 
but it will show that Britain is an ally that can 
be depended on. Defeating the Islamic State 
remains, for now, a distant objective. But it is 
time to play our part in the fight. 
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Home 

T he House of Commons voted on air 
strikes in Syria. Labour MPs had been 
allowed a free vote by their party amid 
much ill-feeling. Members of the shadow 
cabinet shouted at Jeremy Corbyn, the 
leader of the opposition, when he tried to 
insist that the formal Labour party policy 
should be to oppose air strikes. Mr Corbyn 
said: ‘We’re going to kill people in their 
homes by our bombs.’ Hilary Benn, the 
shadow foreign secretary, said: ‘Inaction 
has a cost in lives, too.’ Peter Sutcliffe, 
the Yorkshire Ripper, who murdered 13 
women, was said to have been successfully 
treated for schizophrenia and was being 
considered for transfer from Broadmoor 
hospital to prison. Justice Lowell Goddard 
said her inquiry into child sexual abuse 
would entail 12 simultaneous investigations 
into a list of institutions and topics, taking 
at least five years. An album called 25 by 
the singer Adele broke sales records in 
Britain and America. A group claiming to 
hate people who are overweight handed 
out cards reading: ‘You’re fat’ to suitable 
victims on the London Underground. 

strike by junior doctors was called off 
at the last moment after the British 
Medical Association and the Department 
of Health agreed to discuss a settlement. 
Grant Shapps resigned as international 
development minister after allegations 
that he knew when he was co-chairman of 
the Conservative party about bullying in 
its youth wing, said to have contributed to 
the death of a 21 -year-old activist called 
Elliott Johnson, who died in September, it is 



believed by suicide. Mark Clarke, who had 
been the director of a youth organisation, 
RoadTrip2015, was banned from party 
membership for life. Daventry District 
Council imposed £100 fines on people 
found with a dog but no bag to carry its 
excrement in, if the need arose. 

T he Commons Environmental Audit 
Committee said Heathrow airport 
should not expand until it banned night 
flights and met air pollution and noise 
requirements. A government decision was 
delayed. RBS and Standard Chartered 
took steps to raise capital after a Bank 
of England stress test found they lacked 
capital strength should oil fall to $38 a 
barrel and the global economy slump. 

The supermarket Morrison’s was poised 
to fall out of the ELSE 100. Ofcom warned 
that Christmas tree lights could slow down 
wi-fi speeds. 

Abroad 

P resident Vladimir Putin of Russia 
said he believed a Russian warplane 
was shot down by Turkey near the Syrian 
border in order to protect Turkey’s oil 
trade with the Islamic State. Turkey denied 
buying oil from the Islamic State. Russia 
boycotted Turkish goods, including turkeys. 
Turkey struck a deal with the EU to stop 
migrants travelling to Europe in return 
for €3 billion in cash and renewed talks 
on its joining the EU; within hours Turkey 
arrested 1,300 people it suspected of trying 
to go to Greece. The German parliament 
voted on sending reconnaissance aircraft, 
a frigate and 1,200 troops to Syria. The 



United States said it was deploying a 
specialised expeditionary force in Iraq and 
Syria. The al-Nusra Front, an al-Qaeda 
affiliate in Syria, released 16 Lebanese 
security personnel held captive for 15 
months in return for 13 Islamist prisoners. 

A bank in Dubai offered higher interest 
rates to fat people who used a pedometer. 

n Paris, leaders of 140 countries, with 
representatives and 40,000 hangers-on, 
met to discuss steps against climate change 
at the 21st session of the Conference of the 
Parties, called Cop21.The Prince of Wales 
told the conference: ‘It’s very simple. We 
must save our forests.’ Hamburg rejected a 
chance to hold the Olympic Games in 2024 
by a vote of 51.7 per cent in a referendum. 

T he Pope was greeted with enthusiasm 
in Kenya, Uganda and the Central 
African Republic, where, at a mosque in 
Bangui he said: ‘Christians and Muslims 
are brothers and sisters.’ Brazil said that 
Zika fever, named after a Ugandan forest 
and spread by mosquitoes, was responsible 
for birth defects. President Xi Jinping of 
China visited Zimbabwe. The International 
Monetary Fund made the Chinese renminbi 
the world’s fifth reserve currency. Schools 
in Beijing were ordered to keep children 
indoors because of bad smog. A man shot 
dead three people at an abortion clinic at 
Colorado Springs. Japanese whaling ships 
set off for the Antarctic hunt. Drought 
drove feral hippopotamuses, which have 
bred since escaping from the zoo of the 
drugs baron Pablo Escobar in the 1990s, 
to wander into the town of Puerto Triunfo, 
Colombia. CSH 
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DIARY 

Quentin Letts 



F irst, an apology. Thanks to me, all 
journalists at BBC Radio’s ethics 
and religion division are being sent 
for indoctrination in climate change. 
Sorry. In July I made a short Radio 4 
programme with them called What’s 
the Point of the Met Office?, which 
accidentally sent orthodox warmists into 
a boiling tizzy. Amid jolly stuff about 
the history of weather predictions and 
the drippiness of today’s forecasters, we 
touched on parliamentary lobbying done 
by the state-funded Met Office. All hell 
broke out. Cataracts and hurricanoes! 

The Met Office itself was unfazed but the 
eco-lobby, stirred by BBC environment 
analyst Roger Harrabin, went nuts. I was 
accused of not giving a proper airing to 
‘prevailing scientific opinion’. Apostasy 
had occurred. I was duly flogged on the 
Feedback programme. 

hat was the last I thought of it 
until last week, when I was sent an 
enormous draft report from the BBC 
Trust’s editorial standards committee. 

This said I was likely to be found guilty 
of a ‘serious breach’ of ‘impartiality and 
accuracy’. The tone was akin to something 
from the International Criminal Court at 
the Hague or the Vatican in Galileo’s day. 
Did my little programme err? I certainly 
didn’t try to give listeners a reverential 
precis of ‘prevailing scientific opinion’ 

— didn’t think that was my remit. But 
we did have some fun interviewing an 
engagingly untidy climate-change sceptic 
called Piers Corbyn. His brother is now 
leader of HM Opposition. The BBC 
hierarchy’s overreaction to all this has 
been an education, as has the activism 
of Harrabin. Meanwhile, my ethics and 
religion mates have been sentenced to 
hard labour on the BBC Academy’s 
impartiality online training module, 
with ‘a substantial scenario on reporting 
climate-change science’. At school they 
call this detention. 

A n enterprising newsdesk might 

enquire how much the BBC spends 
on politically correct courses and who 
runs them. As for Cardinal Harrabin 
— for that would have been his rank 
in Galileo’s day — times are good. He 
has landed a sideline with the Open 
University, doing a series of climate- 
change interviews. We are paying. The 
£1.5 million project is being funded by 




the Arts and Humanities Research Council, 
a quango run by scientists and ‘parented’ 
by Sajid Javid’s Business Department. Sajid 
will be proud to see his budget being used in 
this important way. 

o Radio 3’s In Tune programme to 
discuss my novel The Speaker’s Wife. 
Presenter Sean Rafferty, one of the BBC’s 
finest, introduces me as a ‘paramilitary 
sketchwriter’. Harsh but true. The book is 
about Parliament, the Church of England 



S AVOIR BEDS 

SINCE 1905 




London Paris New York 



and things that go bump in the night. 

Ask people ‘Do you believe in God?’ 
and many instantly say no. Ask ‘Do 
you believe in ghosts?’ or ‘Would you 
swear in an empty church and dance on 
a grave?’ they pause. I have only once 
encountered a ghost. Our Herefordshire 
home is an old mill where a 19th-century 
miller died after falling into the grinding 
wheels. Two summers ago, needing 
to prune a rose, I stood on a wobbly 
chair near the site of that accident. As 
I mounted the chair, a strange woman’s 
voice said, quite clearly, ‘Don’t fall off. 

I was sober at the time. 

S ecurity minister John Hayes wobbled 
while giving evidence to Keith Vaz’s 
Commons home affairs select committee 
the other day. Mr Hayes is a man of 
theatrical extremes, almost a pantomime 
pirate. I am told that in the Tory whips’ 
office, when his name comes up, certain 
whips start doing Captain Pugwash 
impersonations, covering one eye and 
saying ‘ha-harr!’ in a Cornish accent. 
Select committee aides have multiplied 
in recent years. Fifteen years ago it would 
be one clerk and maybe one researcher. 
At the court of Vaz last week there were 
eight flunkeys, most looking dead bored. 

I have a feeling one of them may have 
been Keith’s food-taster. 

I t may not be ‘prevailing scientific 
opinion’, but you sometimes hear 
vegetarians blame climate change on 
flatulent cows. This irks my neighbour 
Will Edwards, a dairy farmer. ‘Cows 
don’t fart,’ says Will. ‘They burp a bit but 
you never hear them let off. They are 
physically not capable of it.’ Here is a 
story for Roger Harrabin to stick his nose 
into. He’s an expert in this area, I believe. 

S taying with wind, did you see that 
video of a seven-year-old boy leading 
the singing of ‘Advance Australia Fair’ 
at a baseball match in Brisbane? He was 
afflicted throughout by hiccups. Last 
week I was walking through London’s 
Berkeley Square. A middle-aged woman 
strode towards me in power suit and 
heels. Gosh she looked stern. She was 
five paces away when she was hijacked 
by the most enormous hiccup. Better 
than any nightingale. 



Quentin Letts writes for the Daily Mail. 
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POLITICS I JAMES FORSYTH 

After Labour’s Syria shambles, 
step forward Major Dan 



I t makes no sense for Britain to bomb 
Islamic State in Iraq but not Syria. 
Attacking a group that does not respect 
international borders on only one side of a 
border makes no strategic or military sense. 
From the Prime Minister down, government 
ministers are acutely aware of this absurdity. 
That is why they have been so keen to gain 
the Commons’ permission to extend the 
strikes to Syria. 

Yet this week Westminster has been 
gripped, not by the strategic case for taking 
the fight to Islamic State in Syria, but by 
the effect that this debate has had on the 
Labour party. Unprecedented is an over- 
used word in political coverage; very few 
things are without precedent. But there 
really is no precedent for the Labour party’s 
current state. 

It is far worse than Labour not having a 
position. Instead of having no policy, it has 
two policies — that of the leader and that 
of the shadow foreign secretary. Jeremy 
Corbyn is adamantly opposed to airstrikes 
and will make that case from the despatch 
box on Wednesday. But Hilary Benn is in 
favour and will make his argument from the 
same despatch box later in the debate. Even 
during the great Labour divide over Europe 
in the 1970s, Harold Wilson insisted that 
ministers speaking from the despatch box 
had to represent his position, even though 
cabinet collective responsibility had been 
suspended. 

Almost no one in the Labour party is 
pretending that this is anything other than 
a shambles. The free vote and the oppos- 
ing arguments being put from the same 
despatch box aren’t part of the fabled ‘new 
politics’ but a product of the fact that the 
leader and the shadow cabinet can’t agree. 

If Corbyn had stuck to his anti-war guns 
and whipped Labour MPs against airstrikes, 
sacking those who rebelled, he couldn’t have 
filled his front bench. Only a handful of the 
shadow cabinet are loyal to him, and most 
would have walked out if he had tried to 
sack those who disagreed with him. Rosie 
Winterton, the Labour chief whip, isn’t 
Corbyn ’s enforcer but the shadow cabinet’s 
shop steward. At her signal, it will be one 
out, all out. 

But the shadow cabinet know that, how- 
ever much they might want to, they can’t 
move against Corbyn because he has the 
support of party members: to bring him 
down would cause a Labour civil war. Polling 



suggests that Corbyn is now even more pop- 
ular with the membership than he was when 
he won the leadership on the first ballot with 
nigh-on 60 per cent of the vote in a four- 
candidate field. The result is that Labour 
can’t function as an effective political party. 

Straight after Corbyn became leader, 
even those who had opposed him most 
strongly acknowledged that it would take 
time to replace him. They conceded that 
they couldn’t move against him before those 
who had voted for him had begun to accept 
that his leadership wasn’t working. They 
also stressed that they needed time to find 

If Corbyn had stuck to his anti-war 
guns and sacked those who rebelled, 
he couldnt have filled his front bench 

a candidate and to recruit new supporters. 
But the experience of having Corbyn as 
leader has caused even those who advocated 
patience to snap. 

So, what’s the alternative? There are two 
distinct anti-Corbyn strategies being touted 
at the moment. The first is to make doing 
the job so difficult for him that he resigns. 
But there are no signs that Corbyn intends 
to walk away. Ever since party conference, 
he has been rather enjoying himself. 

The other strategy is more high-risk. It 
is to force him out now and gamble that the 
party rulebook wouldn’t allow Corbyn to 
stand again unless he got the nominations 
of 35 MPs, which he would struggle to do. If 
this heist could be pulled off, the grassroots 
would scream blue murder. The leader they 
overwhelmingly elected would have been 




in a meaningful dialogue.’ 



forced out in a parliamentary coup. But 
the advocates of this strategy say that there 
could be no alternative, because by the next 
conference the leadership will have fixed 
the rules so that Corbyn is automatically on 
the ballot and, with grassroots opinion the 
way it is, he would defeat any challenger. 

There are no good options for Labour 
now. Forcing Corbyn out could split Labour, 
with his left-wing supporters either walking 
away from the party in disgust or setting up a 
new one of their own. But a year of his lead- 
ership could doom Labour to opposition 
for a decade or more. Polling suggests that 
the party has already lost the support of one 
in three of those who voted for it in May. 
The longer Corbyn continues, the worse this 
number will get. 

As Labour demonstrated in the 1980s, 
it is very hard to kill one of the two major 
parties of British politics. But despite there 
not having been any defections yet. Labour’s 
position is even worse now that it was then. 
Two of the things that kept Labour sane in 
the eighties were the Scottish Labour party 
and moderate trade unions. These pillars of 
sanity have been greatly weakened. Scot- 
tish Labour is now a husk with only one MP, 
while moderate trade unionism is far less of 
a force today than it was then. 

Hilary Benn is regarded by many in the 
Parliamentary Labour Party as the ideal 
stop-gap leader if Corbyn is deposed. But 
those looking around for a Labour-saving 
device have alighted on Dan Jarvis. Even 
those who as recently as May worried about 
his lack of policy knowledge and economic 
populism now believe that he is the right 
choice. Corbyn is doing daily damage to the 
Labour party’s reputation for patriotism 
and willingness to keep the country safe. 
Electing this former paratroop major would 
offer an immediate fix to this problem. 

But Labour’s difficulties are about 
far more than its leader or even the split 
between its membership and its MPs. It still 
can’t agree on what its purpose is in an age 
of globalisation when government budgets 
are facing constant downward pressure. 
The evidence to date shows that Corbyn’s 
answer to these questions can’t put together 
an election-winning coalition. But the worry 
for Labour is that it might be impossible to 
put things right. 
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THE SPECTATOR’S NOTES 

Charles Moore 



S peaking on the Today programme on 
Monday, Sir David Attenborough, 
who wants a global agreement to control 
carbon emissions, pointed out that 
‘Never in the history of humanity have 
all the people of the world got together 
to deal with a particular problem and 
agreed what the solution could be. 
Never, ever, ever.’ He is right. But he 
seemed to defy the logic of his own 
observation. They never have. Probably, 
since the truth is best arrived at through 
disagreement, they never should. The 
key point is that they never will. So it is a 
waste of time to try. 

W hen someone commits suicide, 
those close to that person 
naturally reproach themselves. In 
politics, and similarly contested areas 
of life, people reproach others too. So 
it is not surprising that when a 21 -year- 
old Conservative party worker, Elliott 
Johnson, killed himself in September, 
accusations about Tory bullying arose. 
Judging from what is reported about 
Mark Clarke, the leader of the party’s 
campaign RoadTrip group, he should 
never have been in charge of any 
youth wing. But there are couple of 
other things to bear in mind. For some 
reason, it has not been reported, though 
it is widely said, that Mr Johnson had 
been in a relationship with a party 
colleague and that he had felt betrayed 
when the relationship was broken 
off. It seems reasonable to guess that 
this break-up would have added to 
his despair, and therefore have made 
him more likely to commit suicide. It 
does not seem reasonable to think that 
the party chairman. Lord Feldman, 
can be arraigned for Mr Johnson’s 
death, although he should certainly be 
criticised for his joint role in appointing 
Clarke. Why is this worth saying? Only 
because this case is yet another example 
of the false exaltation of victims. It 
is true that the living people who, by 
miles, deserve the greatest sympathy 
in this case are Mr Johnson’s parents, 
but it does not follow that the only 
result of any inquiry must be one that 
would satisfy them. This is the same 
illusion which says that the families of 
servicemen killed in action have to be 




satisfied before any case can close. Grief 
takes different people in different ways. 
There are some people who find it cannot 
be assuaged, and lose all sense of fairness. 
Even if they remain fair-minded people, 
they are not qualified — why should they 
be? — to judge the wider questions that 
arise, such as how an army, or, in this case, 
a political party’s youth wing, should be 
organised. Suppose that Mr Johnson’s 
parents decided they would not accept 
anything less than the resignation of 
David Cameron himself as the price for 
their son’s death. Would we have to defer 
to them? The correct, serious charge 
against the Tory leadership is that they 
have neglected the once-healthy roots of 
a national party youth movement, leaving 
it vulnerable to takeover by shysters. They 
cannot be blamed for the sad decision of 
one young man to take his life. 

W ho is Baroness Bidding? When I 
googled her, my computer kept 
directing me to Baroness Pudding, which is 
a recipe in Mrs Beeton. But I found her at 
last. She was, as Emma Bidding, a Chiltern 
district councillor. On 8 October this year, 
she became Baroness Bidding, and took the 
Conservative whip in the House of Lords. 
Within six weeks, she shot from obscurity 
to being embroiled in the Mark Clarke 
scandal. When it dies down, we may never 
hear of her again, but since she is only 
38 years old, she could easily still be in the 
House of Lords in 50 years’ time. Fame 
has never been a stranger phenomenon 
than it is today. 

S hooting recently, I was introduced to 
the loader that my host had kindly 
provided. The man shook my hand with a 
slightly mysterious smile. ‘Look,’ he said 



as we walked to the first drive, ‘I think 
you ought to know that, until last year, 

I was a colleague of yours on the Daily 
Telegraph — assistant news editor.’ I 
didn’t recognise him, because I work for 
the paper from home and do not know 
most of the people in the office. For a 
brief moment, I was embarrassed by the 
fear that this nice man had been forced 
by unemployment to take ill-paid jobs 
like loading; but further inquiry revealed 
that, far from being down on his luck, he 
has joined the world of PR, and, I guess, 
is better paid than in newspapers. He 
was an example of a phenomenon I have 
noticed quite often recently — middle- 
class people doing what would once have 
been considered menial work because it 
is fun. In the last couple of years, I have 
had loaders who were estate managers, 
school teachers, or renewable energy 
consultants, and met beaters in shoots 
and whippers-in to hunts who are 
clergymen, doctors or undergraduates 
at posh universities. They love outdoor 
jobs as an antidote to the office. I was 
glad, however, that my loader was not 
still my colleague, and therefore had no 
temptation to return to the Telegraph 
and delight everyone with stories of the 
birds I missed. 

I n his column last week. Rod Liddle 
suggested that an alleged fatwa by 
a Saudi Arabian cleric had said it was 
permissible to eat one’s wife when 
suffering from ‘severe hunger’ gave him 
(Rod) the go-ahead to eat his own wife. 
Not so, surely. In the Christian religion 
and, indeed, the secular law of the United 
Kingdom, one can have only one wife at 
a time. If one has only one wife, it would 
be quite wrong to eat her. Under Islam, 
one can have up to four. Obviously this 
generous provision creates ‘spares’. 

Until recently, British marriage law 
was hidebound by tradition, but, 
before the last election. Parliament 
voted to abolish the previously general 
understanding that marriage has to be 
between a man and a woman. Why keep 
the fuddy-duddy idea that it must be 
between only two people? Polygamy is 
the way ahead, freeing up enough wives 
to produce children, clean the house etc 
and serve as emergency ration packs. 
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The real victims of climate change 

In trying to protect ‘our grandchildren’ from climate change, 
politicians are hurting the poor. They shouldn’t 

MATT RIDLEY 




T he next generation is watch- 
ing, Barack Obama told the 
Paris climate conference this 
week: ‘Our grandchildren, when they 
look back and see what we did in 
Paris, they can take pride in what we 
did.’ And that, surely, is the trouble 
with the entire climate-change agen- 
da: putting the interests of rich peo- 
ple’s grandchildren ahead of those of 
poor people today. 

Unfair? Not really, when you 
look at the policies enacted in the 
name of mitigating climate change. 

We’ve diverted 40 per cent of Amer- 
ica’s maize crop to feeding cars 
instead of people, thus driving up 
the price of food worldwide, a move which 
according to one study killed about 192,000 
poor people in 2010 alone, and continues to 
affect nutrition worldwide. We’ve restricted 
aid funding for fossil-fuelled power stations 
in developing countries, leaving many peo- 
ple who would otherwise have had access 
to electricity mired in darkness and cooking 
over wood-fires — the biggest environmen- 
tal cause of ill health, responsible for more 
than three million deaths every year. 

Closer to home, by pushing up energy 
prices with climate policies, we’ve contrib- 
uted to the loss of jobs of steelworkers in 
Redcar and Scunthorpe, and of aluminium 
workers in Northumberland (where I live 
and where coal from under my land has sup- 
plied the now-closed Lynemouth smelter — 
whose power station announced this week 
that it will reopen as a ‘biomass’ plant, that is 
to say burning wood from American forests, 
producing more carbon dioxide per unit of 
energy and at twice the price of coal). We’ve 
also worsened fuel poverty among the poor 
and elderly and we’ve damaged air quality in 
cities. These human costs are not imaginary 
or theoretical: they are real. 

But ends can be used to justify means, and 
omelettes cannot be made without breaking 
eggs. We justify the painful impact of policy 
by saying over and over that it helps to avert 
a far greater threat that faces ‘our grandchil- 
dren’. So exactly how great is that threat? 

Professor Richard Tol of Sussex Universi- 
ty, one of the world’s most respected climate 
economists, has had a stab at answering this 
question in a new paper accepted for pub- 



lication in the Review of Environmental 
Economics and Policy, which takes all 22 
published studies of all the impacts of cli- 
mate change, good and bad, economic and 
environmental, and generates an average 
effect on welfare. This is what he has to say: 

Global warming of 2.5°C would make the 
average person feel as if she had lost 1.3 
per cent of her income . . . That is, a cen- 
tury of climate change is about as good/ 
bad for welfare as a year of economic 
growth. Statements that climate change 
is the biggest problem of humankind are 
unfounded: We can readily think of big- 
ger problems. 

Up till 2.2°C, he says, our grandchildren 
will actually still be better off as a result of 
global warming. When I first reported in The 
Spectator in 2013 that the balance of evi- 
dence suggests that mild global warming will 
do more good than harm and that this would 
continue till the later decades of this century, 
I was subjected to torrents of abuse in the 
Guardian and other house organs of wealthy 
greens. Yet it has now come to be accepted as 
conventional wisdom. 

Yes, but what if climate change proves 
worse than we expect and the century sees 
more than 2.5°C of warming? (Actually, given 
what we now know about climate sensitivity, 
that’s unlikely: the probability density func- 
tion for such rapid warming is very slim and 
depends on unrealistically large net-positive 
feedbacks.) Professor Tol says the follow- 
ing: ‘The impact of climate change does not 
significantly deviate from zero until 3.5°C 
warming.’ And remember that ‘our grand- 



children’ will on average be much 
richer than we are today. If they are 
not, then there’s not much of a prob- 
lem because they won’t be generat- 
ing emissions at a worrying rate. 

The Intergovernmental Panel 
on Climate Change assumes in its 
various scenarios that the people of 
2100 will be between three and 20 
times as well off in income terms 
as the people of today — and that’s 
despite climate change. In the ‘mid- 
dle of the road’ scenario prepared by 
the OECD for the IPCC, which sees 
generally disappointing global eco- 
nomic progress, the average Indone- 
sian, Brazilian or Chinese will earn 
at least twice as much as today’s American 
does. That’s how rich ‘our grandchildren’ 
will be, never mind Barack’s. In causing pain 
today for benefit tomorrow, we are transfer- 
ring money from the poor to the rich. 

So let’s just pause to reflect what is going 
on here. President Obama, President Putin, 
Prince Charles, Ban Ki-Moon and the Pope 
are urging us to worry about what will prob- 
ably be a 1.3 per cent fall in the income (or 
about 3.5 per cent if we get 3.5°C of warm- 
ing) of a person who is at least three times 
as well off as we are today. That is to say, 
they would be at least 196.5 per cent richer, 
instead of 200 per cent. And yet world lead- 
ers are prepared to adopt and defend poli- 
cies that hurt poor people today in order to 
try to avert this very slight pay cut for the 
very wealthy of tomorrow. In what universe 
does this entitle them to occupy the moral 
high ground? 

O h and by the way, perhaps we should 
ask the poor people of the world them- 
selves what they think about this? On Mon- 
day Mr Obama quoted an Indonesian girl 
he met recently who was worried about cli- 
mate change. I wonder how he managed to 
find her. The United Nations is carrying out 
a huge online survey of people’s priorities. 
Called ‘My World’, it allows people to rank 
16 categories of things they care about. So 
far more than 8.5 million people have voted, 
mostly from poorer countries, and the num- 
ber is growing all the time. Education, health, 
jobs and good governance come top. Action 
on climate change comes last — and not by 
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a narrow margin either: it lags well behind 
the second-least popular priority (phone and 
internet access). Even among people aged 15 
or younger, it comes last. 

Climate change is an obsession of the rich 
which is not shared by the global poor, who 
care more about everything, even getting 
online. They can see all too well that a slight 
diminution of income in two generations’ 
time is not as important as decent health, 
education and a better living standard today. 
So let’s cut the humbug about speaking on 
behalf of poor posterity, please. Though they 
might not mean to, the green great and good 
are on the side of the rich. 

Not that the inhabitants of rich coun- 
tries are any longer much enamoured of 
such policies. As Gallup reports: ‘Warming 
has generally ranked last among Americans’ 
environmental worries each time Gallup has 
measured them with this question over the 
years.’ In another poll last week just 13 per 
cent of Canadians chose climate change as 
one of their top three concerns. 

In Globescan’s poll for the BBC of 20 
countries, there has been a marked decline 
in concern about climate change, and in 
enthusiasm for climate policies, since 2009: 
only four countries now have majorities in 

Climate change is an obsession of 
the rich <which is not shared 
by the global poor 

favour of their governments setting ambi- 
tious targets at a global conference in Paris, 
compared with eight before the Copenhagen 
meeting in 2009. Just under half of people 
in these countries consider climate change 
a ‘very serious’ problem, compared with 
63 per cent in 2009. 

The Paris climate conference has attract- 
ed about 40,000 delegates and camp follow- 
ers, from politicians and civil servants to 
journalists and campaigners. I don’t have the 
numbers, but I would be willing to bet that 
very few of them paid their own air fares or 
hotel bills. A goodly proportion will have 
sent the bill to taxpayers in various countries, 
either directly or via the grants that govern- 
ments give to green pressure groups. 

Perhaps the politicians should stop listen- 
ing to the vested interest of the Green Blob 
and begin asking what long-suffering taxpay- 
ers and real voters think about hitting poor 
people today in order to protect the incomes 
of rich people in 2100? 




‘Whose idea was it to hold this in winter?’ 



Cooler heads 

The age of climate realism is upon us 
BENNY PEISER 



T he Paris meeting is not even 

attempting to achieve what the 2009 
Copenhagen summit failed to do: reach 
a legally binding treaty on cutting CO 2 
emissions. Instead, the aim is to replace 
the legally binding targets of the Kyoto 
Protocol (which runs out in 2020) with 
voluntary pledges tailored to the national 
considerations of individual countries. 

In short, the Paris climate deal will 
mean abandoning the notion of making 
decarbonisation legally binding — at least 
for the time being. Even so, governments 
from around the world are keen to sign 
an agreement that will allow political 
leaders to declare a victory, and to move 
on. At the same time, officials readily 
accept that painful decisions will be 
kicked into the long grass. Thus, the Paris 
accord is likely to be a ‘wait and see’ 
arrangement which, for the next decade 
at least, suspends any attempt of reaching 
a binding decarbonisation treaty. Such 
an outcome will almost certainly trigger 
a fundamental reassessment of Europe’s 
go-it-alone-no-matter-what-the-costs 
decarbonisation policies. 

Why has it proven impossible for such 
summits to make the kind of progress 
that was, until recently, billed as a matter 
of saving the world? Firstly, policies 
that commit western governments to 
unilateral decarbonisation have turned 
out to be more costly and politically toxic 
than conventional wisdom proclaimed. 
Rather than running out of fossil fuels 
— and thereby making renewable 
energy more competitive — the US 
shale revolution and the prospect of its 
global proliferation has triggered a glut 
of cheap oil and gas. Fuel prices have 
fallen and look set to remain low for 
the foreseeable future. As a result, the 
bridge to a world powered by renewable 
energy has become longer rather than 
shorter. 

Also, poor countries remain 
categorically opposed to signing any 
agreement that would impede economic 
growth by limiting the use of cheap fossil 
fuels. Rather than decarbonising, most 
Asian and African countries are banking 
on cheap coal. In Asia, more than 500 
coal-fired power plants have been built 
in the first nine months of this year alone, 
while an estimated 1,000 new coal plants 
are set to power up in coming years. 



To counterbalance western pressure, 
developing countries are demanding 
sizable funding for adaptation and 
the transition to renewable energy. 

Once, President Obama promised 
developing nations an annual climate 
fund of $100 billion, by 2020, in return 
for their signatures on a global climate 
deal. That was six years ago; most 
developing nations have since realised 
that his pledge will never materialise. 
Neither the US Senate nor debt-addled 
European governments are willing to 
commit to such an astronomical annual 
wealth transfer. 

Global surface temperatures have 
failed to adhere to the predictions of 
climate modellers. Rather than rapid 
warming, as the IPCC has predicted, 
the temperature rise has been barely 
discernible, standing nearly still for most 
of the last 20 years. The global warming 
slowdown has enabled a number of 
governments to downgrade the climate 
agenda in favour of energy security (or 
affordable energy) and to take a more 
gradual approach. Most world leaders 
are aware of the controversy surrounding 
the warming hiatus which has given them 
valuable time to keep prevaricating. 

The warming pause has significantly 
weakened public concern — giving 
ministers the opportunity to delay, water 
down or even get rid of what David 
Cameron famously called ‘green crap’. 
Cameron’s Conservative government has 
certainly set a new tone in recent months. 
It has announced that energy security and 
affordability of energy will henceforth be 
prioritised over the climate agenda. 

For Europe and the UK, whose 
heavy industries are struggling to remain 
competitive under the weight of unilateral 
climate taxes and CO 2 obligations, a 
voluntary Paris deal would deliver a 
real chance to change course. The EU’s 
own Paris offer, pledging to cut CO 2 by 
40 per cent below the 1990 level by 2030, 
is conditional on the UN agreement being 
legally binding for all major emitters. But 
if Europe’s key demand for a level playing 
field is not met, poor EU member states 
from Eastern and Central Europe will 
almost certainly refuse to make the EU’s 
own pledges legally binding. After Paris, 
the battle for a return to realistic climate 
policy will begin in earnest. 
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Strange young things 

Why are so many Conservative activists so noxious? 
DOUGLAS MURRAY 



W henever the curtain is pulled back 
on youthful political activism, the 
picture is ugly. Three years ago, in 
Young, Bright and On the Right, the BBC 
followed students at Oxbridge fighting 
like vipers to get ahead in their university 
Conservative clubs. Along with the inevita- 
ble three-piece suits, wildly invented accents 
and endless talk of what ‘the party’ expected, 
there was also that characteristic lack of 
awareness that ‘the party’, like the rest of the 
world, remained largely indifferent to them. 

Now the suicide of a 21-year-old called 
Elliott Johnson has brought this world back 
before the public gaze. Every detail speaks 
of a scene which is unpleasant even before 
it is tragic. Anyone who has been involved 
in student politics or observed it from a dis- 
tance will recognise the traits: the hysterical 
insistence on loyalty, the pettiness, double- 
dealing, levels of corruption to shame most 
third-world leaders and always, but always, 
the endless threats by everyone to sue 
everyone else. 

As certain young activists and even 
advisers around the current Labour leader- 
ship demonstrate, the submersion of young 
lives (especially those of slight misfits) into 
the sense of ‘belonging’ that a party can 
provide is not an exclusively Conservative 
issue. Young Liberal Democrats may find 
it difficult to find a quorum these days, 
but young Labour activists continue to be 
more than capable of pouring their youthful 
envies and frustrations into the party. 

Nevertheless there is something undeni- 
ably specific about the noxiousness of young 
Conservative politics. Perhaps because it is 
fuelled by people who think that House of 
Cards is a guide for getting ahead in busi- 
ness and politics. While young leftists tend to 
be propelled by envy, those on the right tend 
to be driven by greed, especially a greed for 
power and money, in that order. 

Bypassing the political and philosophical 
misapprehensions which give rise to this 
idea, the manner in which they pursue their 
goal is pitiful. Contrary to the left-wing 
conspiracy theory, the world is no longer 
controlled — if it ever was — by an ‘estab- 
lishment’ of cigar-smokers and port-drink- 
ers. Yet while the left conjures this vision of 
the closed room of power in order to disdain 
it, many a youthful Conservative believes it 
only to emulate it. Thus the fashion accou- 



trements, the snobbery and the unsuccessful 
and often shameful sublimation of normal 
youthful feelings and behaviour. 

You can observe the results in those Lon- 
don clubs which struggle for members and 
so offer special rates for young blood. Clubs 
like the National Liberal and the East India 

While young leftists tend to 
be propelled by envy, those on the 
right tend to be driven by greed 

hold out this allure of power even as they 
flounder. Yet any memory of power in these 
establishments is as distant as the whiff of 
cigar smoke — long ago replaced by the 
smell of Cif. But the youthful Tory does not 
always know this. Nor do they know that the 
policies of the British Conservative party 

FROM THE ARCHIVE 

Let unions pay MPs 

From 'Payment of members’, The Spectator, 

4 December 1915: If the country could be 
polled at the present time, there is probably 
no subject upon which greater unanimity 
could be secured, apart from the general 
question of prosecuting the war, than that 
of payment of Members of Parliament. 

Barring Members themselves and the 
political agents whom they employ, it 
may be safely said that the whole country 
condemns the continuance of the salary 
of £400 a year. . . The excuse that some 
of these men make is that they draw the 
£400 in order to save poorer men from the 
odium of being alone in accepting pay. It is 
unnecessary to comment on such an excuse 
as this, but there is no question as to the 
desirability of some provision being made 
for the poor men in Parliament. . . Except 
in very rare cases, it is already impossible 
for any man to get into Parliament unless 
he is supported by a powerful organisation. 
That organization provides him with votes, 
and therefore controls his political career. 

He will not lose his independence any 
the more if it also provides him with pay. 
Therefore the first and most obvious way 
of dealing with the problem of the poor 
man in Parliament must be to revert to the 
payment of Members by Trade Unions, 
and in that phrase we include any kind of 
professional corporation. 



are not created at the bar of the Carlton 
Club. And though youth activists may 
salivate, and more, at the chance to meet a 
backbench MP, such people no more signal 
the presence of power than does the pres- 
ence of a retired schoolteacher. 

Of course there are always MPs delighted 
to enjoy the attentions of people labour- 
ing under these misapprehensions. But in 
the ordinary run of things anyone capable 
of making such mistakes would be kept a 
million miles from any political campaign 
— certain as they are they to scare voters 
into the arms of any other party. And while 
all the parties are suffering a lack of active 
members, the Conservative party’s reliance 
on thirtysomethings to run its youth wing 
does epitomise its own peculiar problem. 

It remains the party’s own fault that 
it cannot put together a campaign made 
up of ordinary people campaigning in an 
ordinary way rather than bussing the same 
young activists around everywhere to wave 
placards behind the Prime Minister. But 
it is the public and media’s fault as well. 
Every meeting of a politician with a real-life 
person is now turned into such a potential 
liability that politicians increasingly keep 
clear of ordinary people and rely on activ- 
ists to surround them with the veneer of 
the public. These activists — like donors — 
must have something waved before them, 
otherwise why agree to be bussed between 
stump-speech and platitudinous stump- 
speech? It is easy to see how the illusion of 
secret routes to power can form in such an 
environment, and how it might be used by 
charlatans to manipulate the naive. 

Such people dangle promises before the 
young and ambitious like a key. They imply 
that, if won, this key will open a silver lock in 
a golden door giving into a room in which all 
their ambitions will be satiated. The Johnson 
story is replete with such dangled promis- 
es. As Isabel Hardman has pointed out, the 
promise of a guaranteed ‘safe seat’ is one 
such myth — a myth because today, when it 
comes to the selection process, local associa- 
tions are more likely to hold a party career- 
ist’s history against them than nod them 
through for it. The allegation that senior 
party members can be held responsible for 
the suicide of one activist is outrageous, but 
everybody in the party benefited from the 
charade which inspired him. 

And charade it is. Westminster is large- 
ly populated by people who are not even 
legends in their own homes. They are people 
who went through every variety of compro- 
mise and humiliation to access levers which 
today in Britain control almost nothing. 
The truth of British politics is that if there 
is a dangled key, it opens a rusty lock in an 
unreliable door entering into a room that 
is empty. If Elliott Johnson had lived a lit- 
tle longer he would most likely have learned 
that, grown up, and looked back with a shiver 
of embarrassment at the mistakes of youth. 
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RODLIDDLE 



Fat-shaming works. Why else would 
1 heave myself up and down hills every day? 



W e have been contemplating mov- 
ing to the North, for a variety 
of unassailable reasons. One is 
the chance to gloat on a daily basis. I will 
immediately become the thinnest and rich- 
est man in the village, which will do my flag- 
ging middle-aged self-confidence no end of 
good. Indeed, on the weight issue I could 
cease worrying completely and really pile 
on the pounds, simply moving another 100 
miles north every time I reach the average 
weight of the indigenous population. Begin 
at 14 stone in, say, Coventry. When I reach 
16 stone, move to Sheffield — and immedi- 
ately become the thinnest man around once 
again. By the time my gut is so large I need 
a crane to drag me to McDonald’s and back 
I’ll be living somewhere near Paisley, or per- 
haps Oban. It used to be said that for every 
50 miles you travel from London, you go 
back in time five years. Perhaps — but it is 
also true that for every 50 miles you can add 
a stone to the average weight of the popu- 
lation. In Oban, then, it is roughly 1965 and 
everyone is 25 stone. Suits me on both counts. 

I work hard to stay well below 14 stone 
— ten miles a day walking up and down hills, 
heaving with exertion, all so that I am not 
‘fat-shamed’ by the generally lithe smug- 
monkeys of the south-east, who are also 
much richer than I am. How they keep so 
thin and affluent is a mystery to me, because 
I almost never see them out exercising 
when I’m panting like a recently gassed 
badger, the dog yapping at me to keep up. 
Perhaps their thinness is genetic, much as 
is their money. But whatever, ‘fat-shaming’ 
has become a sort of pastime or form of 
political activism in this region, and especial- 
ly in London. There is a social media com- 
munity called Overweight Haters Ltd, which 
has taken to handing out printed cards to 
morbidly obese people on public transport. 
One fat woman ‘tweeted’ her displeasure at 
being handed one: ‘It’s really not glandular 
— it’s your gluttony,’ the card informed her, 
with a mixture of glee and disgust. ‘You are a 
fat, ugly human.’ The card listed the reasons 
why being overweight was essentially socio- 




pathic (which of course it is): ‘We object to 
the enormous amount of food resources you 
consume while half the world starves,’ and 
stuff about how much fat people cost the 
beleaguered NHS. 

When I first read this, I must admit I was 
in two minds. I suspect colloquial fat-sham- 
ing is more useful than any number of asinine 
government or third-sector programmes 
designed to combat obesity without making 
lard-mountains feel bad about themselves. 
The present imperative to destigmatise all 
manner of social ills as the consequence of 

For every 50 miles you travel from 
London, you can add a stone to the 
average weight of the population 

a totally valid lifestyle choice seems to me 
misguided and counter-productive. Stigma, 
as a means of passive social control, works. 
More than decade ago, an adolescent niece 
of mine refused to push my young son in his 
pram in case she was mistaken for a teenage 
single mum, and thus a feckless slag-chav. 
Good! And it works with me, as you might 
have guessed from my hill-walking routine. 

The supposedly lard-arsed woman in 
London who had been handed the card said 
that it ‘could upset people struggling with 
confidence’, to which I would say — well, 
lose some weight and stop whining then. 
Miss Piggy. It’s worth pointing out that the 
recipient would have been considered an 
ethereal fairy creature, a naiad or a sylph. 




‘The fools! Don’t they know we’re already there?’ 



in, say, Darlington. She was chubby, sure 
enough, but scarcely a gargantuan. 

But there is something weird about being 
so full of bile that you set up a social net- 
working site and print out cards to humili- 
ate other human beings. Imagine the work 
involved! The daily commitment to a cer- 
tain very specific hatred. And the pleasure 
at sticking the boot into a bunch of people 
without copping very much in the form of 
censure. One of the people who sympa- 
thised with Ms Piggy tweeted: ‘Imagine the 
uproar if it had racist comments’ — and 
ungrammatical though that might be, I think 
it is getting close to the nub of the issue. 

For as with fatness, so it is with smok- 
ing, and so increasingly with other sun- 
dry pleasures as dog ownership. On this 
last, thousands of restrictions have recent- 
ly been imposed on where and when peo- 
ple can walk their dogs. It was reported that 
in Daventry, dog owners can now be fined 
£100 if they do not have those little plastic 
bags with them when out with their pets, 
regardless or not of whether the dog has 
crapped anywhere. Smoking has for a long 
time been a focus of officially sanctioned 
hatred, a hatred it is OK for everyone to 
share. A few years back I was in an open-air 
car park and, having got out of my car, lit a 
cigarette. A woman drove fully 100 yards to 
pull up in front of me, wind down her win- 
dow and castigate me for endangering her 
health. It was the look of self-righteousness 
and jubilation on her face that will stay with 
me. She was yearning to be transgressed, to 
have someone she could spew her bile upon. 

The post-Marxist Slovene philoso- 
pher Slavoj Zizek suggests that this almost 
unquenchable desire for the punishment or 
‘shaming’ of others devolves from the fact 
that we are no longer allowed to be racist 
or sexist or homophobic, or cis-sexist. But 
with these conduits for our loathing excised, 
something needs to take their place. A 
sort of Quantity Theory of Hatred, then. 

spectator.co.uk/rodliddle 

The argument continues online. 
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Russia’s silent strongman 

Sergey Shoigu is the real force behind Putin’s military aggression 
MARK HOLLINGSWORTH 



^ rimea is ours,’ President Putin 

I boasted last May. He was speak- 
ing on a documentary viewed by 
millions of Russians, and it was the culminat- 
ing moment in the militarisation of Russia. 
Moscow had attracted criticism for spend- 
ing unprecedented sums on its armed forces 
under Putin, despite a weak economy over- 
dependent on oil. The successful annexation 
of Crimea seemed a perfect vindication. 

Yet the huge expansion of Russia’s 
armed forces budget was instigated not 
by Putin but by the defence minister, the 
mysterious Sergey Shoigu. 

The ascendancy of the military has pro- 
pelled Shoigu up the ranks of the power 
elite to the extent that he is now regarded as 
the favourite to succeed Putin. And he has 
become a pivotal global figure after Tur- 
key’s shooting down of a Russian warplane 
last week, which the Kremlin described as 
‘planned provocation’. Shoigu is oversee- 
ing the investigation into the communica- 
tions box of the aircraft, which will reveal if 
any warnings were delivered by the Turks in 
advance. And it was Shoigu who authorised 
Russia’s response: the deployment of S-400 
missiles to the Russian air base in Latakia 
on the Syrian coast. As tension escalates, 
and Cameron and Obama dither, Shoigu has 
emerged as a key decision-maker. 

He prefers to operate in the shadows, 
one step behind Putin and looking over 
his shoulder. His style is decisive but low- 
key. There have been no self-promoting TV 
interviews. Instead he prefers his spokesman 
Igor Konashenkov to defend Russia’s Syria 
policy. When asked about the true targets 
of the air strikes, Konashenkov replied 
rather unconvincingly that the decision to 
bomb Syria was made at the last minute 
and executed within hours of the Russian 
parliament approving the use of force. In 
fact, Shoigu had been planning the military 
operation over several months. 

As the brutal Russian pounding of rebel 
position in Syria intensifies, Shoigu remains 
a hardliner in Putin’s inner circle. During 
their meetings he told Putin that he had 
‘no choice’ but to support President Assad. 
It was also, he said, an ideal opportunity to 
reinforce Russia’s last remaining ally in the 
Middle East. And there was the strategic 



benefit of shifting the debate away from 
Ukraine, which could lead to the easing of 
sanctions. 

So who is this secretive, workaholic man 
overseeing Russia’s most aggressive foreign 
policy since the Cold War? 

Sergi Shoigu was born in 1955 in Tuva, 
near Siberia’s Altai Mountains. After grad- 
uating from the Krasnoyarsk Institute, he 




became a construction engineer. He had 
some success, but showed no sign of enter- 
ing politics. His opportunity came soon 
after the Chernobyl nuclear disaster. At a 
time when Russia was ill-equipped to han- 
dle such catastrophes, Shoigu became chief 
of the Rescue Corps and then minister of 
civil defence and disaster management. 
During this period, he enhanced his reputa- 
tion by personally attending every fire, flood 
and explosion. He ensured his ministry was 
sensitive to the families of the victims. 

Shoigu became popular as someone 
involved in rescuing people rather than 
delivering soundbites. As a result, he built 
a power base of former military and intel- 
ligence officers and Kremlin insiders who 
realised that he was popular with ordinary 
Russian people and wanted to bask in his 
reflected glory. 

He became an important ally to President 



Yeltsin. Then, in 1999, Shoigu again benefit- 
ed — albeit unwittingly — from disaster. 
A series of deadly explosions in apartment 
blocks in Moscow resulted in the soon-to- 
be President Putin and Shoigu develop- 
ing a close bond. It was always Shoigu who 
appeared first on the scene and at the flash- 
points and he was awarded his country’s 
highest award (Hero of Russia) ‘for courage 
and heroism in the line of duty in extreme 
situations’. He remained minister for emer- 
gency situations during the Putin years. 

Politically, Shoigu is not ideological; 
heregards himself as a man of action and 
a traditionalist. Like Putin, he looks back 
with a fond if rather misty-eyed nostal- 
gia for the Soviet era when the nation was 
a ‘great power’ and Russians felt safe and 
financially secure. Shoigu hated the corrupt 
oligarchs and despised the liberal reforms of 
President Gorbachev. His critics say that he 
suffers from a selective memory. ‘There was 
just as much corruption in Russia before the 
oligarchs and since Putin came to power,’ 
one analyst told me. ‘It was just structured 
in a different way.’ 

In 2012, Shoigu was made minister of 
defence and became integral to Putin’s 
strategy of restoring Russia’s military prow- 
ess as a way of winning elections. He focused 
on a massive overhaul of all the nation’s out- 
dated military hardware and aims to mod- 
ernise 70 per cent of Russia’s entire armed 
forces by 2020. By last year the defence 
budget was up to 4.8 per cent of the coun- 
try’s GDP. Serious concerns have been 
raised about spending so much in a time 
of slow economic growth, falling oil prices, 
rising inflation and western sanctions. But 
Putin and Shoigu defend their policy as a 
way of boosting Russia’s hi-tech industry. 

Putin has also used conscription to revive 
the martial spirit in Russian society, along- 
side the reintroduction of military train- 
ing in schools. But Shoigu believes that a 
modern army requires professionals and 
prefers contract soldiers. ‘An unoccupied 
soldier is a threat to the police,’ he once said. 

Putin and Shoigu are both throwbacks 
to Soviet times. They regard themselves 
as ‘Muzhiks’ (real Russian men) who love 
sports and hunting. Shoigu rides horses, 
plays ice hockey and shoots and hunts for 
elk, roe and bear throughout his beloved 
Siberia. He has a vast collection of Samurai 
swords, sabres and knives. Perhaps more 
surprisingly, he paints with oils and makes 
wooden artefacts at his country house in the 
outskirts of Moscow. 

Over the past three years Shoigu has 
become a confident, ruthless and demand- 
ing defence minister. But it is his close 
friendship with Putin that will determine 
whether he becomes the next president. As 
the world regards their often-indiscriminate 
bombing of Syria with increasing hostility 
and trepidation, that personal bond will be 
severely tested. 
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Send in the street pastors 

Heroic volunteers are bringing down crime in cities across Britain 

DAN HITCHENS 




M artin Surl, the Police and Crime 
Commissioner for Gloucestershire, 
has been buying flipflops. Hun- 
dreds of them. Not for the police, but for 
a local Christian volunteer team of ‘street 
pastors’. Earlier this year, Surl announced a 
£40,000 grant to cover the group’s training 
and resources. ‘Some things are better 
delivered by people who aren’t the police,’ 
he says. 

What street pastors deliver is hard to sum 
up in a few words. When I first encountered 
them a couple of years ago in their uniform 
of baseball caps and blue jackets, both with 
‘STREET PASTOR’ printed across them, I 
thought they were going to ask me whether 
I was saved. But street pastors are not street 
preachers. They are, instead, a friendly pres- 
ence — ‘non-judgmental’ is a word they 
often use — who offer help to anyone who 
needs it. They do ‘everything you can think 
of, says Surl. ‘If you have a young girl there 
who’s drunk too much, they will look after 
her.’ That, by the way, is what the flipflops 
are for: high heels, Surl observes, ‘aren’t very 
effective when you’ve had a few beers or the 
equivalent’. 

Street pastors hand out bottled water, 
accompany drunk people to the right bus or 
a safe taxi, minister to the homeless, clear up 
broken glass, give a listening ear to the mis- 
erable, and are on hand to defuse tension. 
The results of these accumulated tiny ges- 
tures are remarkable. Since 2003, when the 
initiative was founded (they are now active 
in over 280 UK locations), street pastors 
have been repeatedly credited with reduc- 
ing crime. In 2012, Salisbury Inspector Andy 
Noble remarked: ‘Violent offences are 12 to 
15 per cent lower than this time last year and 
I would attribute much of that to what the 
street pastors are doing.’ In Kingston, after 
violent crime around the town centre almost 
halved between 2005 and 2009, Superinten- 
dent Paul McGregor praised the street pas- 
tors’ ‘tremendous work’ as a key factor. 

You can find many similar stories from 
around the country. ‘Almost every London 
borough now has a street pastors team,’ 
notes the Met website, ‘and the most imme- 
diate result in every case has been the drop 
in crime in areas where teams have been 
working.’ Martin Surl confirms this. Chel- 
tenham, he says, ‘would be much, much 
harder to police without the street pastors. I 



used to be a bobby years ago in Cheltenham. 
It is just such a nicer atmosphere.’ 

Street pastors receive 50 hours of train- 
ing, much of it in street awareness. But their 
solutions aren’t always sophisticated. Paul 
Summersby of Stroud Street Pastors — 
one of the teams backed by Martin Surl — 
recalls one recent night out: ‘There were two 
lads who were intent on doing each other 
some physical damage and were trying to hit 

I noticed my mood steadily 
lifting: the street pastors’ 
good cheer is infectious 

each other — not very successfully, because 
they were too drunk.’ The team went and 
bought some chips. ‘That took the sting out 
of the situation. They were more than happy 
to stand and eat chips with us rather than 
swing at each other. You appeal to people’s 
basic instincts, don’t you? The smell of chips 
for free is hard to say no to.’ 

The logic of it — overcoming street vio- 



lence with chips — is typical of street pas- 
tors’ weirdly effective unworldliness. They 
start the evening with a Bible reading and 
prayer, and claim their work is only possible 
because others are praying for them. This 
spirituality makes itself felt not through any 
ostentatious zeal but rather, I sense, through 
a feeling that it is entirely natural to be out 
at 2 a.m. helping people get home. The com- 
ment they hear most often, according to 
Summersby, is ‘You’re mad.’ Still, there is no 
doubt, he says, that ‘the vast majority of peo- 
ple do have a respect for people who work 
from a faith perspective’. 

The Greenwich team, who I joined for an 
evening last week, was founded a few years 
ago by a Baptist pastor in Woolwich. She got 
up one morning to find the body of a mur- 
dered young man on the church doorstep. 
It felt like a direct question from God. Her 
answer was to join the street pastors. 

The quartet I accompanied — Irene, 
Eddy, Philip and Beverley, all middle-aged 
to varying degrees — are longtime resi- 
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dents of the area and have watched it come 
through some difficult times. Woolwich was 
badly bruised by the 2011 riots. ‘I signed up 
to join street pastors two weeks before that,’ 
says Beverley. ‘And then everyone said: 
you’re crazy.’ Two years later, Lee Rigby 
was murdered around here, and far-right 
parties tried to capitalise on the moment. 
The community rallied, the different faith 
groups met, and the tension died down. But 
it still lingers. It’s hard for the police just to 
be a friendly neutral presence. That’s where 
street pastors come in. 

O ut with the Greenwich team, I noticed 
two things. The first is that almost eve- 
rything they do is utterly mundane and obvi- 
ous. Our first stop is at a couple of corner 
shops, just to say hello, ask how business 
is, talk about the weather. When we pass a 
rough sleeper in a doorway, they go over, 
check what he needs and offer him an extra 
blanket; afterwards, they can inform home- 
lessness services. When a drunk man comes 
out of the pub, a couple of the team wan- 
der over to make sure he knows where he’s 
going. When we pass a few skater kids, Philip 
pauses for a chat. It is pretty low-level stuff 
— but it is exactly the low-level stuff which 
can be missing from British cities, especially 
after dark. The second thing I noticed was 
my mood steadily lifting: the street pastors’ 
good cheer is infectious. 

Philip points out that you don’t know 
how momentous brief meetings can be. ‘A 
few years ago there was a man on the Gold- 
en Gate Bridge who left a note saying that 
if one person smiled at him or said hello, he 
wouldn’t jump. And sadly no one did.’ He 
prefers to think in terms of ‘outcomes’ rath- 
er than ‘outputs’: they focus on the individu- 
al encounter instead of worrying about how 
they are changing things. Beverley agrees: ‘If 
you did it thinking you’re making a differ- 
ence, it’d be frustrating, because you can’t 
always see what difference you’re making.’ 
The irony being that, according to police 
chiefs all over the country, they are making 
a difference. If you want to cut crime, one of 
the best ways to start is with small talk and 
the smell of chips. 
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‘It’s a Twitter storm. ’ 



‘Please do not mistake 
democracy for division. 
We’re now allowing people 
to express their views in a 
way in which they’ve never 
been allowed before within 
a political party.’ Someone 
could ask John McDonnell, 
the Corbynista shadow 
chancellor, when people in 
the UK were not ‘allowed’ 
to express their views. 

What he means, of course, is 
that the 250,000 who voted 
for Corbyn as leader will 
now be allowed to control 
Labour party policy. One 
wonders what parliament 
is for. 

In classical Athens, the 
home of democracy, no 
speaker ever stood up and 
asked the citizenry what 
it wanted to do so that he 
could propose doing it. That 
did not mean speakers failed 
to take the temperature 
of popular opinion, but 
speakers in the Assembly 
had to attempt to persuade 



ANCIENT AND MODERN 

Puppet Statecraft 




the whole Assembly to 
see things their way, and 
every citizen had his own 
particular interests and 
concerns to be taken into 
consideration — rich and 
poor, town and country, 
traders and farmers, hoplites 
and sailors. Looking beyond 
those interests, Aristotle 
concluded that it was those 
citizens of moderate means 
that held the key to power, 
‘for where the middling 
class is numerous, there least 
occur factions and divisions 
among citizens’. 

Our system is not a 
democracy but an elective 
oligarchy, the model for 
‘democracies’ all over 



the world. It is oligarchic 
because it hands power to 
its elected representatives 

— 650 MPs — to take all 
decisions on behalf of us 
electors. It does not hand 
power to 250,000 out of 
a 40 million electorate to 
shape policy for everyone 
else. Yet this is the 
Corbynistas’ ‘new way of 
doing politics’; inviting a 
small minority to confirm 
the prejudices, and so jerk 
the strings, of a puppet 
leader, who will do nothing 
without their permission 

— forget elected MPs. So 
Aristotle’s ‘tyrant’, whose 
first job was to ‘lop off the 
eminent, get rid of men of 
independent spirit’, and set 
people against each other. 

Mr Corbyn has asserted 
that he is ‘not going 
anywhere’. Nor is his 
Labour party. The British 
electorate, if not his MPs, 
will see to that. 

— Peter Jones 
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A decision for Heathrow 
is a decision for exports. 




Heathrow 

—Taking Britain further— 

heathrow.com/takingbritainfurther #TakingBritainFurther 



Source: Airports Commission, “Heathrow Airport North West Runway: 
Business Case and Sustainability Assessment” November 2014 



Expanding Heathrow will open up more direct routes to more global markets. 

It1l help more British companies to get trading abroad. In fact, expanding 
Heathrow could boost Britain’s economy by a total of up to £211bn. 

It’s a new and ambitious vision, backed by the 
Airports Commission. 

We’re ready to work with the Government to deliver. 



Deadly dilemma 

Could I have prevented a Kray murder? 
NORMAN FOWLER 



I t was watching the latest film on the Krays 
(ludicrously called Legend) that brought 
it all back. I remembered not so much the 
deliberate and casual violence which under- 
lay the swinging Sixties in Britain but some- 
thing more personal. A recurrent question I 
have asked since those days is whether I per- 
sonally could have prevented one of the Kray 
murders. 

Let me go back to 1966. 1 was a journal- 
ist on the Times commissioned to write two 
articles on British prisons. The Prison Depart- 
ment had directed me to the new secure pris- 
on of Albany on the Isle of Wight and to the 
psychiatric work being done at Grendon 
Underwood. But I wanted to contrast this 
with prison life in an older and more typical 
prison. 

What better place to go than Dartmoor? 
It had been designed for prisoners from the 
Napoleonic wars but it remained in com- 
mission — as it does today. I checked into a 
hotel in Princetown and early next morning 
presented myself at the prison gates. There 
followed a tour of the blocks and some dis- 
cussion on policy. Then came the lunch hour. 

It was obvious that the prison authorities 
did not know what to do with me, so I volun- 
teered to leave and then return after an hour 
or so. I had noticed that some way away from 
the prison some cars were parked and tourists 
with binoculars were craning to see inside the 
walls, hoping for some glimpse of the impris- 
oned. Perhaps they also hoped for the arrows 
and stripes of the Victorian era. 

Parking myself in a gateway to one of the 
fields some way from the prison, I ate my 
sandwich and started to scribble some words 
of ‘colour’ to condemn the tourist intrusion, 
when suddenly I became aware that I was 
not alone. Working in the field behind me 
was a giant of a man — tall and broad — 
entirely alone and unsupervised. He seemed 
completely out of place. His presence was 
unexplained. 

When I returned to the prison I sat down 
with the governor, Dennis Malone, and one 
or two of his staff and said, ‘There was this 
giant of a man working in the field out there.’ 
The effect of the remark was electric. ‘For 
goodness sake don’t report that,’ one of the 
senior staff said. ‘They used to call him the 
mad axeman. If it gets out that we are allow- 
ing him to work outside then we will have to 
bring him back in.’ 

No journalist likes being told that he ‘can- 



not’ report something that is self-evidently 
true, so I tried to probe more deeply. The pris- 
oner working in the fields was Frank Mitch- 
ell. He had a long string of convictions behind 
him. He was currently serving a life sentence 
for robbery with violence and had earned his 
nickname when, some time earlier, he threat- 
ened a couple with an axe while on the run. 

Why on earth did they let him roam out- 
side the prison walls? Mitchell, said the gov- 
ernor, had spent most of his 29 years either 
in prison or locked up in some other kind of 
institution. No one had ever tried to under- 
stand him, let alone retrain him. 

Even more importantly, he said, using a 
phrase that I remember to this day, the view 
of the prison staff was that ‘the fires had burnt 
out’. The men who came to this view were not 
wet-behind-the-ears social workers but men 
with years of experience of dealing with some 

What would have happened had 
I reported that the ‘mad axeman 
was working outside unsupervised? 

of the toughest inmates in the British penal 
system. Their view was that, as Mitchell had 
grown older, his aggression had reduced. 

As far as I was concerned, I had a classic 
journalistic dilemma. I could follow the doc- 
trine that a journalist’s duty is to report and 
to expose. If the information were true, no 
reporter need concern himself about the con- 
sequences. In this case it was also of course a 
good story and its publication would certainly 
have attracted Fleet Street’s crime reporters 
to this bleak and lonely spot. It required no 
skill to imagine the headlines. 

On the other hand, the judgment of the 
men who knew him best was that he was now 
responding to the more generous way he was 
being treated. He had been working outside 
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‘The usual dilemmas — who’s died, who’s 
had a sex change, who’s converted to Islam . . . ’ 



the prison for some time without incident. 
My report would send him not only back 
behind bars but undo all the work that had 
been done in his time at Dartmoor. Did I, on 
a day-visit to the prison, have the right to tor- 
pedo the efforts that had been made to serve 
both Mitchell and the long-term interests of 
the public generally? I decided to keep quiet. 

As history would shortly show, ‘pub- 
lish and be damned’ would have been a 
safer course. Ten weeks after my visit, on 12 
December 1966, Mitchell escaped. It could 
not have been easier. All that was required 
were accomplices with a car and for Mitch- 
ell to step into it. The car drove away (per- 
haps from the field where I had first seen him 
working) and his absence was not discovered 
for another four hours, by which time he was 
in London or very near it. 

The escape, it later transpired, had been 
on the order of the Krays. According to John 
Pearson, who has written a comprehensive 
account of their careers. The Profession of 
Violence, Mitchell was driven to a basement 
flat in the East End, where he remained. 

My side involvement in the case continued 
a week later, when we at the Times together 
with the Daily Mirror received letters from 
Mitchell. They were taken away by Scotland 
Yard and authenticated by a thumb print in 
the corner of the page he had written. In a 
laboured hand he set out his case in words 
that were probably dictated to him. 

‘Sir,’ he wrote. ‘The reason for my absence 
from Dartmoor was to bring to the Notice of 
my unhappy plight, to be truthful, I am ask- 
ing for a possible date of release, from the age 
of 9 I have not been completely free, always 
under some act or other. 

‘Sir, I ask you, where is the fairness of this, 
I am not a murderer or sex maniac nor do I 
think I am a danger to the public. I think I 
have been more than punished for the wrongs 
I have done. 

‘I am ready to give myself up if I can have 
something to look forward to.’ 

Sadly for Mitchell it was an utterly naive 
request. No Home Secretary was ever likely 
to agree to such a deal — even less the Home 
Secretary at the time, Roy Jenkins, who was 
in the midst of a major prison row following 
the all-too-easy escape of the Russian spy 
George Blake from Wormwood Scrubs. 

Then there was silence. There were 
rumours, of course, but nothing definite until 
a couple of years later, when the Kray twins 
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were put on trial at the Old Bailey for Mitch- 
ell’s murder. The prosecution had the evi- 
dence in court of one of the self-confessed 
collaborators, who said that Mitchell was 
becoming an embarrassment to the Krays, 
who found themselves in the middle of a 
nationwide police hunt. They had ordered his 
murder on Christmas Eve, only days after his 
escape. 

The fatal flaw in the prosecution case was 
that there was no collaboration of his story 
and no body had been found — although eve- 
ryone believed and still believes that Frank 
Mitchell was murdered on the orders of the 
psychopathic twins who terrorised east Lon- 
don for years before their overdue downfall. 
The Krays were acquitted of murder, but 
one of the twins was convicted for his part in 
Mitchell’s escape. 

So what would have happened had I 
reported in 1966 that Frank Mitchell had been 
working alone and unsupervised in the fields 
outside Dartmoor? The report would have 
had the obvious consequence that Mitchell 
would have been put back behind bars and 
his escape foiled. Less obvious would have 
been the impact upon Mitchell himself. The 
theory that the ‘fires had burnt out’ would 
have been tested to the limit. 

Everyone is agreed that the one thing 
Mitchell hated most was the containment of 
prison. John Pearson quotes him as saying in 
his brief stay between his escape and his mur- 
der, ‘I would kill anyone rather than go back 
to prison.’ 

Many journalists will say that it is not the 



reporter’s job to get involved in the rights and 
wrongs of a case in the way I did. I can only 
speak for myself. I obviously regret Mitchell’s 
murder but, given the same evidence that I 
heard in Dartmoor prison in 1966, 1 would 
do the same again today. The only men who 
had ever put their mind to how to help Frank 
Mitchell were the staff in this bleak Victorian 
prison. They wanted to give him a chance. It 
was probably the only genuine friendship that 
he had ever been shown in his short life. 

Whether I was right or wrong, the case has 
obvious bearing on Michael Gove’s policy of 
placing more responsibility on governors to 
know their own prisons and the inmates there. 
At times governors will have to take chances. 
They may feel that a prisoner deserves to be 
led back to a normal life by a transition to 
more open conditions. Just as certainly, they 
will sometimes get the decision wrong. 

Occasionally, as in the case of Frank Mitch- 
ell, the decision may lead to catastrophic con- 
sequences. Unless we the public are prepared 
to accept that risk of failure, then Michael 
Gove’s new policy will be hamstrung before 
it begins. We should remember that the clam- 
our comes not just from crusty old politicians 
who reject prison reform in any event. Two 
of the leading parliamentary critics of giv- 
ing Frank Mitchell the freedom of the moors 
that he enjoyed were a pair of young MPs — 
Michael Heseltine and David Owen. 



Norman Fowler was on the staff of the Times 
until 1970, and later served in Margaret 
Thatcher’s cabinet for ten years. 



Coffee with Annie 

I am thinking about you Annie now that 
you are no longer a few miles of motorway 
and a couple of roundabouts from us here. 

1 am remembering the meals, the easy chat 
and coffee; farewell coats and hugs in a doorway; 
that holiday we shared in Brixham, the fear 

of the foot noise on the stair which made us believe 
in ghosts that week, the sea house creaking, and the air 
screeching and crying with gulls in the dark or light 
until the wives couldn’t sleep in the haunted place. 

(How easy it is to be scared of no-one there.) 

And now you are not here, and your face 
can only live in memory’s day and night 
and everything that was you has been made to leave. 

Your smile and voice, your solid kindness and good heart 
stay true despite our distracted time apart; 

and 1 still see you there with food and wine, and when 
we plunge the cafetiere, especially then. 

— Roy Kelly 



BAROMETER 



The first warmist 



The first attempt to quantify the link 
between CO 2 in the atmosphere and global 
temperatures was attributed to Swedish 
chemist Svante Arrhenius, in a paper in 
the Philosophical Magazine and Journal 
of Science in 1896. He was working on a 
theory to explain the oscillation between 
ice ages and interglacial periods. He 
calculated that increasing the concentration 
of carbonic acid (as CO 2 was then known) 
in the atmosphere would result in a global 
temperature increase of 8 to 9°C. 

— His extrapolation was not that man- 
made carbon emissions were dangerous; but 
that the rate of coal-burning was cancelling 
out the process of CO 2 absorption caused by 
limestone weathering. The implication of his 
paper was that fossil fuel emissions might 
delay the onset of another ice age. 

Who's a believer? 



What proportion of scientists believe in the 
theory of man-made climate change? 
99 . 8 % according to James L. Powell of the 
National Physical Sciences Consortium. 
97 % according to John Cook of the 
University of Queensland, who undertook 
his own analysis of published papers. 

91 % according to Richard Tol of the 
University of Sussex, who re-examined 
John Cook’s work. 

65 . 9 % of scientists blame half or more 
of global warming on greenhouse 
gas emissions, according to a poll of 
1,800 scientists by the Netherlands 
Environmental Assessment Agency. 

Biggest emitters 



Who emitted the most carbon in 2013, and 
how did their emissions work out per head? 
(The UK was 15th with 428 million tonnes). 

Million Tonnes 

tonnes per capita 

China 9,980 7.2 

US 5,230 16.3 

India 2,410 1.9 

Russia 1,810 . 12.7 

Germany 759 9.2 

Iran 61 1 7.9 

Saudi Arabia 519 18.5 

Brazil 482 2.4 

Source: globalcarbonatlas. org 



Warm reception 



Which climate summit venue has had the 
most agreeable climate? 

Ave. max Ave. monthly 

daily temp rainfall 

25°C Rio de Janeiro (June 1992).. 43mm 
11°C Kyoto (Dec 1997) 48mm 

19°C Johannesburg (Aug 2002) 6mm 

4°C Copenhagen (Dec 2009)..... 49mm 

7.5°C Paris (Dec 2015) 58mm 
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The Corbyn crack-up 

What life is like inside the Labour party right now 
NICK COHEN 



J eremy Corbyn is a rarity among poli- 
ticians. All his enemies are on his own 
side. For the Tories, Ukip and the SNP, 
Corbyn is a dream made real. They could 
not love him more. As the riotous scenes 
at the shadow cabinet and parliamentary 
Labour party meetings this week showed, 
his colleagues see Corbyn and John McDon- 
nell as modern Leninists who are mobilis- 
ing their cadres to purge all dissidents from 
the party. 

Conversations with Corbyn’s aides show 
a gentler side to the new regime, however. 
They suggest the Corbynistas are unlikely to 
be able to control Labour MPs when they 
can barely control themselves. 

‘Chaos’ was the word that came up most 
often, followed by ‘panic’ and ‘unforced 
errors’. Corbyn’s staffers were working 
12-hour days. As tiredness and hysteria built, 
rows broke out, voices were raised and accu- 
sations of bullying followed. So tense is the 
mood that John McDonnell’s supporters 
suggested that Corbyn’s staff do what all 
oppressed workers of the world should do: 
join a trade union and force the hated boss 
class to heed their justified grievances. 

It is no wonder his aides are jittery. 
They have had to build a party leader from 
scratch. Take the image which ‘Jeremy’ — as 
everyone insists on calling him — presents 
to the public. Even his closest friends had 
to admit that his ‘FE lecturer at the Primark 
sale’ was not perhaps the style a man aiming 
to be prime minister should ape. 

After much time and argument, they 
found a stylist he would agree to listen to. 
The stylist’s suggestions were practical. 
Jeremy’s trousers were too long. Folds of 
cloth concertinaed up on top of his shoes, 
making him look as if he were wearing 
another man’s clothes. Jeremy should per- 
haps consider buying trousers with a ‘small’ 
or ‘regular’ leg, the stylist said, as the ‘long’ 
leg was, well, too long for him. He was to 
stop wearing striped shirts, which do not 
look good on television, and dress in plain 
colours. 

Corbyn attempted to fight back. His 
son had to be sent from Westminster to his 
home in Finsbury Park after Corbyn failed 
to bring a suit in for Prime Minister’s Ques- 



tions. But he buckled down and buckled up, 
particularly after the stylist told him that 
there were no sartorial objections to him 
wearing a red tie. 

The political objections may be less easy 
to dismiss. Voters have described for dec- 
ades how they hated focus-group-tested, 
poll-watching professional politicians. The 
voters are a pack of liars. Corbyn offered 
them an alternative, and they have no time 
for that either. When Corbyn said he was 

The stylist’s suggestions were practical. 
Jeremy’s trousers were too long, and 
concertinaed on top of his shoes 

‘not happy’ with the police or security ser- 
vices operating a ‘ shoot- to-kill’ policy in the 
event of a terror attack, he had not ‘war- 
gamed’ his comments in advance with his 
advisers. The first they knew about them was 
when they turned on the news. None of John 
McDonnell’s staff knew that he was going 
to throw a copy of Chairman Mao’s Little 
Red Book across the chamber of the House 
of Commons. It was the shadow chancellor’s 
own little joke. 

Nor do the Corbynite apparatchiks 
appear to be directing the new generation 
of militants who are rampaging through con- 
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stituency parties. No Labour advisers could 
explain to me why their supporters were tar- 
geting popular MPs such as Stella Creasy. 
She’s one of Westminster most interesting 
feminist voices, I said. She made the life of 
the poor and working class better when she 
helped force the Tories to regulate the pay- 
day loan sharks. Why are they going for her? 

‘We don’t know,’ they replied. ‘It’s noth- 
ing to do with us.’ 

If this is Leninism, it is Leninism for the 
Twitter age. Militants whose contribution to 
the cause of social justice has been to shriek 
on social media and call total strangers ‘Tory 
scum’ will persecute any MP to the right of 
Corbyn and McDonnell, without asking 
the leadership’s permission or needing its 
instructions. They just know instinctively 
that the overwhelming majority of the par- 
liamentary party fails to meet Jeremy’s high 
standards, and so has to go. 

As indeed do the overwhelming major- 
ity of the British people. Even Corbyn and 
McDonnell worry that the killer charge that 
Labour loves Britain’s enemies more than 
it loves Britain may resonate with the Brit- 
ish electorate. They are preparing a string of 
admirable initiatives to show that they care 
about security. The Labour leadership will 
launch a national campaign to protect the 
interests of sick veterans back from war. It 
proposes to highlight new ways of protect- 
ing women from rape, and of protecting Par- 
liament itself from terrorist attack. 

All worthy proposals, as I said. And all 
useless, as Corbyn’s aides know. When I 
asked one what vote she expected her new 
model Labour party would get at a general 
election, she said it would be as low as 20 or 
even 15 per cent. 

Her well-grounded despair at what 
Corbyn is doing to Labour raises Lenin’s 
old question: ‘What is to be done?’ Cor- 
byn ought to step down for the good of the 
Labour party and the wider left. His leader- 
ship may give the Conservatives a genera- 
tion in power, and turn Ukip into a serious 
political force. But the far left that Corbyn 
comes from does not regard politicians 
from the Labour mainstream as comrades. 
In Corbyn’s world they are Blairite hyp- 
ocrites and traitors, worse even than the 
Tories, because they sell out the interests of 
the workers they are meant to champion. I 
cannot see Corbyn responding to an appeal 
that he has a comradely duty to put first the 
interests of a Labour party he despises. 

There may be another pressure, howev- 
er. My conversations have confirmed what 
we already knew. Whatever his politics, Cor- 
byn is unfit to lead a political party. He can- 
not cope with the enormous pressure or the 
relentless scrutiny. One figure close to the 
leadership said I should not discount the 
possibility that the strain would become too 
much for him and that he would step down 
— as much for the sake of his own health as 
the health of the Labour party. 
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JAMES DELINGPOLE 



A different species of argument 



B ecause I used to go to venues like 
Bataclan an awful lot myself, I’ve 
been dwelling a great deal on what the 
fans must have gone through that night. And 
the conclusion I’ve reached is how utterly 
random the whole business must have been: 
whether you survived or died was almost 
entirely dependent on being at the right or 
wrong bit at the right or wrong time. 

Even the band Eagles Of Death Metal, it 
turns out, only escaped by the skin of their 
teeth. The bassist barricaded himself into a 
room; the singer and guitarist escaped into 
the street and went briefly back to look for 
a missing girlfriend only to meet a gunman 
lowering his assault rifle at them; the drum- 
mer crawled out using his drum kit for cover. 

I find these details fascinating, perhaps 
due to morbid curiosity or an overactive 
imagination. But there’s one empathetic 
exercise of which I’m utterly incapable — 
and that’s putting myself in the shoes of those 
who don’t feel this stuff as viscerally as I do. 

For example, the bien-pensant twenty- 
something French media profession- 
als interviewed in a bar afterwards by 
Canadian journalist Ezra Levant. Here they 
were in Paris only one night after young 
men and women just like them had been 
shot, stabbed or blown up by people yell- 
ing ‘Allahu Akbar’; and all they wanted to 
do was to apologise on behalf the Muslim 
community. One asserted that the Quran 
wasn’t violent; another that only 0.005 per 
cent of the Muslim population support- 
ed terrorism. How many more deaths, you 
wondered, would it take to dent their com- 
placency? Not 139, clearly. But would 1,390 
be enough? 13,900? 

We’re often told that progressive types 
are all heart whereas evil right-wing bastards 
like me are all about head. But I think it’s 
more complicated than that. Yes, liberal left- 
ies are indeed capable of summoning raw 
emotion when considering certain issues: 
only, though, so long as those issues accord 
with their predetermined agenda of the 
things that really matter in the world. 

Climate change, for example. According 
to luminaries such as US Secretary of State 
John Kerry, Nobel-prize winning economist 
Paul Krugman, US presidential contender 




Bernie Sanders, and possibly even our own 
Prince of Wales, it represents a greater threat 
than terrorism. Well, fine. Perhaps it does. So 
let’s just look at the figures shall we? 

In 2014, according to the Global 
Terrorism Index, 32,658 people were killed 
by terrorism — a rise of 80 per cent on the 
previous year. This upward trend seems 
unlikely to flatten any time soon. 

Now let’s look at the number of deaths 
attributable to ‘climate change’ in the same 
year. Zero. As it was in the previous year. 
And in the year before that. The smartarse 
get-out is that it’s extreme weather events 
like hurricanes, floods, droughts and so on 
which kill people, not climate. But the non- 

Were often told that progressive types 
are all heart whereas evil right-wing 
bastards like me are all about head 

casuistic explanation is just as valid: as even 
the IPCC’s last Assessment Report more 
or less conceded, the evidence that ‘climate 
change’ has led to an increase in extreme 
weather events is slim to nonexistent. 

Global warming did not enter the Bata- 
clan theatre with three Kalashnikovs and 
mow down 80 people. Climate change did 
not explode 224 Russian holidaymakers 
over the Sinai. Ocean acidification did not 
abduct 2,000 Nigerian girls and murder thou- 
sands more men. Global climate disruption 
was not responsible for the massacre of 164 
people in Mumbai or 67 people at Nairobi’s 
Westgate mall. Marginally increased atmos- 
pheric concentrations of the harmless trace 




‘Did you leave the thermostat on high again?’ 



gas carbon dioxide did not fly two passenger 
aircraft into the World Trade Center, killing 
nearly 3,000 people on 9/11. None of this is 
speculation. This is verifiable, empirical fact. 

Which is more than can be said for any 
of the computer model ‘projections’ that will 
be cited all this week at the COP21 negotia- 
tions in Paris to justify the various swingeing 
measures we must apparently all adopt if we 
are to combat ‘climate change’. The longer 
the scare has gone on, the more dramatically 
real-world temperature data (as measured 
by satellite) has diverged from the modelled 
predictions, 95 per cent of which have over- 
forecast the warming trend since 1979. 

There’s lots more in this vein I could 
bore you with: from polar-bear populations 
reaching a 50-year high to the growing ice- 
mass in Antarctica to the highly suspicious 
adjustments made to the raw temperature 
data which have turned a cooling trend into 
a warming one. Cumulatively, the evidence 
is overwhelming: the ‘climate change’ scare 
represents the biggest and most expensive 
fraud in history. So why are so many people 
out there so determined to be taken in? 

Probably for the same reasons so many 
are persuaded by the threadbare arguments 
being advanced to justify why Islam is a ‘reli- 
gion of peace’ or why Britain should stay a 
member of the European Union. As I said 
to the Bruges Group the other day, the way 
our opponents form their opinions has so lit- 
tle to do with our own evidence-based, log- 
ic-driven view of the world that they might 
almost be a different species. 

Indeed, I think they actually are a 
different species. It’s that same divide WS. 
Gilbert identified about every boy and girl 
alive being born either a little liberal or else 
a little conservative; and the one that, more 
recently. The Matrix addressed when it set 
out the dichotomy between those who pre- 
fer the comfortable delusions of the blue pill 
to the bracing reality offered by the red pill. 

One could get very depressed by this. 
Perhaps one should get very depressed 
by this. But I prefer to find it a source of 
comfort that at least half the world’s popu- 
lation are congenitally, hopelessly wrong: at 
least when they hate me I don’t have to take 
it personally. 
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LETTERS 



Bombers without borders 

Sir: To define this week’s debate as being 
about ‘bombing Syria’ (‘The great fake 
war’, 28 November) is ludicrous. That’s 
not what it’s about. It’s about fighting Isis. 
Whatever you call them, and wherever 
they are. 

The current deal, under which we bomb 
Isis in Iraq but not in Syria, is as if we are 
content to fight them in Yorkshire but 
not in Lancashire. If people do not think 
we should be engaging Isis at all, that’s 
a different argument. But I would ask, 
‘Where do they need to get to before you 
would engage them?’ 

Two years ago, we had a similar 
situation to today. The vote was similarly 
not about ‘bombing Syria’. It was about 
fighting and punishing Assad, which was a 
bad idea. What we should be discussing is 
whether or not we are going to fight Isis, 
and whether we have a decent, executable 
plan and sufficient resources that we are 
prepared to expend. 

Stephen Barker 

Grand Union Canal, London 

Principles aren’t everything 

Sir: The contrast Freddy Gray draws 
between Jeremy Corbyn’s principles and 
David Cameron’s pragmatism (‘Corbyn’s 
defence’, 28 November) — a comparison 
unfavourable to the Prime Minister — 
fails to recognise a marked change in 
circumstances. In 2013 the government 
proposed bombing Syria in pursuit of 
regime change, a questionable objective 
when national interest was not directly at 
stake (although this was before Europe’s 
immigration crisis). Today the aim is quite 
different, because the spread of terrorism 
threatens many countries, including Britain. 

Rhetorical declarations of war, a la 
Hollande and formerly Bush, make for 
good soundbites, but not always for clear 
thinking. I take greater comfort from a 
pragmatic response to this threat than 
one based on a 20th-century concept of 
pacifism that is blind to current realities. 
Clive Thursby 
Hindhead, Surrey 

Hitting back for Beefy 

Sir: I fear that Mark Mason is hoist with 
his own petard in his denunciation of 
Sir Ian Botham (‘A beef with Beefy’, 

28 November). His underlying criticism of 
the great man appears to be that because 
Botham sees most issues as binary, and 
refuses to argue in shades of grey, he has 
gone from being a hero to an ‘arse’. That 
seems quite a black-and-white view in itself. 



Isn’t the reality a little more nuanced? 

At the very least, it seems churlish to lose 
faith in a man who chooses to use his fame 
for the benefit of others less fortunate, 
rather than following the route of so 
many celebrities into narcissistic decline. 
Botham’s cricketing feats and charity 
work mean that he has a lot more in the 
plus column than most of us, even leaving 
aside his enviable ability to drink multiple 
bottles of wine without a hangover. He may 
be an arse — which of us isn’t at times? — 
but surely he is our arse and the world is a 
better place for his passing through. He will 
be remembered and celebrated long after 
most of us are dust. 

And anyway, exactly how many Test 
wickets has Mark Mason taken? 

John D. G. Smith 
Amersham, Bucks 

The unforgiving Quran 

Sir: Mohamedali Gokal is being somewhat 
disingenuous in his letter (28 November) in 
respect of forgiveness in the Quran. Allah 
may indeed be forgiving, but those who 
follow the Quran are expected ‘to slay the 
unbeliever wherever you can’ (al-Fatahah), 




‘not take the Jews nor the Christians 
for your friends’ for if you do, ‘you shall 
become one of their number. God does not 
guide the wrongdoers’ (Al-Ma’idah);to 
‘let not the unbelievers think they will ever 
get away. Muster against them all the men 
and cavalry at your command, so that you 
may strike terror into the enemy of God 
and your enemy’ (Al-Anfal); to ‘make war 
on the unbelievers and hypocrites and deal 
rigorously with them’ (Al-Anfal). ‘When 
you meet the unbelievers in the battlefield 
strike off their heads’ (Muhammad). ‘Those 
who follow him [Muhammad] are ruthless 
to unbelievers’ (Al-Hujurat).The prize for 
this aggression is ‘Bashful virgins whom 
neither man nor jinnee will have touched’ 
(Al-Rahman). 

Martin Bloomfield 
Kingston, Surrey 

Patriotic pictures 

Sir: I largely agree with Toby Young’s 
criticism of Steven Spielberg (Status 
anxiety, 28 November). But at least he 
makes patriotic films, unlike our producers 
and directors, who seem ashamed of 
Britain’s achievements. Take the Falklands 
war, which offered great storylines for 
an enthralling film: the political battles, 
the amassing of the Task Force, the self- 
sacrifice of Colonel H. Jones at Goose 
Green, the Argentinian strikes on our ships, 
the sinking of the Belgrano, the Paras’ 
heroic yomp to Port Stanley. An honest 
film would have reflected well on Margaret 
Thatcher, which is why our left-wing film- 
makers ignored the subject. If it had been 
an American operation, Spielberg would 
have seized the opportunity. 

Andrew Hughes 
Durham 

Deeper feelings 

Sir: I was very interested to read the article 
on anxiety and the difficulties there are in 
treating it or, indeed, deciding what it really 
is (‘The anxiety industry’, 21 November). 

I think the problem is clearly expressed in 
the concluding paragraph. A feeling is not 
the same as the biological expression of 
it. You can talk as much as you like about 
electrical impulses, chemical releases and 
muscle movements — but none of that 
explains to me why I am sad. Until we can 
investigate the feelings themselves, we will 
not find out how to treat them. 

Robin Cook 
Kings Langley, Herts 
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ANY OTHER BUSINESS I MARTIN VANDER WEYER 



From Quiet Friday to Cyber Monday: 
decent shopkeepers can still survive 



T he high street flopperoo that was 
‘Black Friday’ may have something 
to do with terrorism fears, or even the 
downturn of the Chinese economy: in last 
year’s ugly scenes of bargain-hunters wres- 
tling over televisions, Chinese tiger-shoppers 
seemed to win most of the spoils. But this 
year you could have held a picnic in the 
entrance of an Oxford Street store without 
fear of being trampled; trade had migrated 
massively online, where total UK sales are 
estimated to have passed £1 billion in a day 
for the first time and to have peaked (how 
sad is this?) between midnight and one in 
the morning. Amazon alone processed 
7.4 million purchases in 24 hours. 

If we’re lucky, the soul-crushing Ameri- 
can concept of Black Friday as a great day 
out in a shopping mall (invented in Philadel- 
phia in the early 1960s, to fill a lull after the 
Thanksgiving holiday) will fade as fast as it 
rose over here in the past two years, and the 
media will make a meal of Cyber Monday 
instead. But retailers who are sufficiently 
shrewd, specialised and valued by regular 
customers to have survived the online revo- 
lution thus far, or turned it to their advan- 
tage, will continue to do so — if the Living 
Wage doesn’t cripple them, and the govern- 
ment at last comes up with a business-rates 
review that eases their cost burden. Be sure 
to save some of your Christmas shopping for 
your friendly local stores. 

Highly unlikely 

The delivery of George Osborne’s Autumn 
Statement was notable for the way he held 
eye contact with Labour’s front bench as 
he escaped his tax-credit embarrassment 
and pulled other rabbits out of his hat. But 
earlier in the speech I thought I spotted a 
nervous upward glance towards the Com- 
mons rafters — a check, perhaps, for the 
presence of that elusive creature on which 
I have myself been trying to keep a beady 
eye lately: I refer of course to the writhing 
python of global economic doom. ‘Expecta- 
tions for world growth and world trade have 




been revised down again,’ read the Chancel- 
lor briskly. ‘The weakness of the eurozone 
remains a persistent problem; there are ris- 
ing concerns about debt in emerging econ- 
omies [but] even with the weaker global 
picture, our economy this year is predicted 
to grow...’, and he rattled off a forecast to 
2020 that stayed within 0.1 per cent of the 
expected out-turn for this year, which is 
2.4 per cent. 

The forecast came from the independ- 
ent Office for Budget Responsibility, rath- 
er than the Chancellor’s own team, and I’m 
sure it carried the usual health warning that 
forecasting is a mug’s game. Even so, given 
everything that’s going on in the world, a 
prediction of five years’ stable growth at 
a whisker below the post-1948 average of 
2.6 per cent seems optimistic, not to say 
unworldly. Not since the 1960s has our econ- 
omy come close to behaving so sensibly; 
you could argue that it generated relative- 
ly steady above-trend growth from 2003 to 
2007, averaging 3.3 per cent, but look what 
happened after that. The growth forecast 
was one of the least remarked passages of 
the Chancellor’s speech, but I’ll be amazed if 
the next five years turn out anything like it. 

Politically exposed 

More readers’ tales of trouble opening busi- 
ness bank accounts. One who urgently need- 
ed a repository for fees from overseas work 
toured his local branches. Nat West told him 
it could take six months: ‘We don’t seem to 
want the business, to be honest,’ said the 
salesperson. Next he tried Lloyds, who ‘pret- 
ty well told me to sling my hook’. Then Bar- 
clays, who to his amazement did the business 
in ‘four days, start to finish’. 

But another, who happens to have a 
gong for non-political public service, found 
Barclays peculiarly difficult: ‘I think they 
think I’m a “politically exposed person”,’ 
he tells me. Perhaps the bank has tightened 
the way it handles ‘PEPs’, having just been 
fined £20 million, and had £52 million of fee 
income ‘disgorged’, in relation to a huge 



investment-related deal on behalf of some 
unnamed (but widely reported to be Qatari) 
clients who were categorised as ‘Sensitive 
PEPs’ — but seem to have been waved past 
the standard vetting you or I would face if 
we asked for a new chequebook. 

‘Sensitive’, in this context, doesn’t mean 
emotionally frail, but carrying ‘a higher risk 
of financial crime’. According to a Financial 
Conduct Authority report, however, Bar- 
clays executives believed they had landed 
‘the deal of the century’ and decided to ‘race 
this through’ with minimal checks. The use 
of ‘multiple jurisdictions, offshore compa- 
nies [and] temporary bank accounts’ did not 
put them off; nor did a request, later with- 
drawn, to ‘make a payment of several tens 
of millions of US dollars to a third party’. 

The FCA report made me shudder: it 
wasn’t that the bank had no rules or prece- 
dents to deal with such an ethically complex 
situation; it had plenty, but set them aside 
because the potential rewards were so big. 
It’s the perfect parable of greed overwhelm- 
ing prudence in modern banking; and in the 
end it’s the small customer who suffers. 

Day of bargains 

In my Yorkshire town of Helmsley — cur- 
rently waiting to hear whether we’re a 
‘Great British High Street’ winner — I spot- 
ted only one small shop with a ‘Black Fri- 
day 25 per cent off’ sign. But Friday has been 
the day of bargains here since the early 13th 
century, when our local baron and Magna 
Carta hero Robert de Ros granted a bor- 
ough charter that created burgesses, or free 
men, who became the town’s first merchants. 
For this summer’s Magna Carta anniversary 
I penned a piece of street theatre: ‘Borough 
status makes us free-er/ To ply our trades 
and drink more beer. . . / On Fridays we shall 
hold a market/ If you come by cart you’ll pay 
to park it/ No longer serfs, we’re the mid- 
dle classes...’. To which Robert’s Scottish 
wife Isabella, who might have been a junior 
Treasury minister today, retorts: ‘Doesnae 
mean I can’t kick your arses.’ 
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Jane Ridley discovers that 
Gladstone was a far more 
skilful manipulator of the 
press than Disraeli 
John Gimlette fears that 
the Maldives paradise may 
be lost forever 
Nigel Jones reckons that 
belonging to the Richard III 
Society is the equivalent of 
being a member of the Ian 
Brady fan club 
Ismene Brown is worried 
Twitter is now in charge of 
the Royal Ballet’s artistic 
programming 
Lloyd Evans thinks Keith 
Allen’s closeted turn in The 
Homecoming is like John 
Inman on a low heat 
James Walton is 
embarrassed to find BBC4 
pretending Victorian stand- 
up was comedy gold 



‘Tattooed Man 5’, 2015, by 
Peter Blake 

Martin Gay ford — p57 
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Greatness thrust 
upon them 

Frances Wilson on America’s likeable, 
if unlikely, first First Couple 




George and Martha Washington: 
A Revolutionary Marriage 

by Flora Fraser 
Bloomsbury, £25, pp. 436, 

ISBN 9781408809099 
Spectator Bookshop, £21.25 

‘Would Washington have ever been com- 
mander of the revolutionary army, or 
President of the United States, if he had 
not married the rich widow of Mr Custis?’ 
asked John Adams. The answer, says Flora 
Fraser, is no. We like to see our ‘men of 
destiny’ as striding the world alone before 
stepping onto the customary plinth, so 
some might find it inconvenient to consid- 
er the role, in George Washington’s glori- 
ous career, of America’s first First Lady. 
But in her lifetime, no one put Martha in 
the corner. 

George and Martha Washington is a 
balanced and vivid account of a marriage 
which was both remarkable and strikingly 



down-to-earth. Because Martha burned 
their correspondence after his death, 
Fraser takes what she calls ‘an oblique 
look’ at the couple. Her sources are those 
who observed them: Washington, one 
friend noted, was ‘more respectful’ to 
his wife than ‘tender’, while Martha was 
known to be pious, outspoken and fiercely 
loyal, a woman who ‘talked’, it was report- 
ed, ‘like a Spartan mother to her son’. She 
shared Washington’s confidences, upheld 
his patriotism, and worshipped him as a 
hero. But Martha was not, Fraser insists, 
the power behind the throne. Nor did she 
live her husband’s life to the full: stout- 
ly independent, Martha Washington trod 
her own path, keeping her focus firmly on 
family life. 

Fraser does more than scrutinise a 
strong match: she places the stability of 
the Washington union at the heart of a 
sweeping account of the turbulence of 
their times. We are given a dual perspec- 



tive on the eight years of the American 
Revolutionary war, in which Washington 
was the commander-in-chief of the con- 
tinental army: the view from afar, with 
all the advantages of hindsight, and the 
events as they would have filtered through 
to Martha, anxiously awaiting news. 

It’s a thrilling story, which Fraser begins 
in 1758, with Washington aged 26, built 
like Hercules, fighting off dysentery, and 
flirting with another man’s wife. A colo- 
nel in the Virginia regiment, he had, as he 
put it himself, ‘no prospect of preferment’ 
and no evident ambition. Enter Martha 
Dandridge Custis, a wealthy widow with 
two young children. She would, thought 
Washington, make ‘an agreeable part- 
ner’, which is not as dry an estimate as 
it sounds: having ‘good sense’, a ‘good 
disposition’ and the ‘means of support- 
ing [him]’, Martha ticked Washington’s 
three main boxes. Her plainness, noted by 
everyone, counted among her virtues. She, 
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Opposites attract: Martha, George 
and (centre) a portrait by Edward Savage 
of the Washingtons at home, with two 
of Martha’s grandchildren, adopted by 
her after the death of their parents 

GETTY IMAGES/THE BRIDGEMAN ART LIBRARY 



on the other hand, fancied Washington 
straight away (‘an entire chapter,’ writes 
Fraser, ‘could be dedicated to the sus- 
ceptibility of Eve... to Adam in military 
attire’). He was six foot two and straight 
as a rod. She was five foot nothing and 
round as a tub. 

From starting her married life as a Vir- 
ginia planter’s wife, Martha adjusted to her 
new reality with fortitude. When Wash- 
ington took command of the continental 
army, she took control of his public image, 
ensuring that his face was not ‘too long’ 
in miniatures. Her boisterous presence at 
military gatherings seems always to have 
come as a relief: socially awkward, Wash- 
ington relaxed when Martha took over the 
reins, and if he was at ease then so too was 
everyone else. 

It was as a soldier rather than a states- 
man that she preferred her husband. 
Accordingly, the challenge to the mar- 
riage came after the Revolution when. 



instead of tending to his tobacco crops as 
he had planned, Washington found him- 
self elected President. ‘I am truly sorry 
to tell that the General is gone to New 
York’, Martha wrote to her nephew when 
George took up his new post (New York 
being the seat of government). ‘Our fam- 
ily will be deranged, but I must soon 
follow him.’ Her family was deranged 

He was six foot two and straight as 
a rod. She was five foot nothing and 
round as a tub 

already: having lost, before she met Wash- 
ington, her two eldest children, during 
the war years Martha lost her remain- 
ing son and daughter, Jacky and Patsy. 
Her fortitude again showed itself, and 
she now immersed herself in her grand- 
children. While she was mourning her 
motherhood, Washington, who had no 



children of his own, found himself father 
to the nation. 

Living in the presidential lodgings, 
Martha felt like a ‘state prisoner’. They 
both missed Mount Vernon and nei- 
ther was at ease. Their public dinners 
were a failure: with the ladies lined up 
on one side of the table and the gentle- 
men on the other, Martha waited politely 
for Washington to initiate the conversa- 
tion. Reliant on his wife in this regard, the 
President remained silent throughout 
and so, therefore, did the guests. 
When his second term came to an end, 
Washington felt ‘like a child within view 
of the holidays’. 

After his death, Martha began to crum- 
ble. ‘I have no more trials to pass through,’ 
she acknowledged, before disappearing to 
the top of the house, where she spent her 
final grey years. Fraser has brought her 
down again, and restored Lady Washing- 
ton to red, white and blue. 
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Paratroopers are dropped to reinforce trapped French troops at Dien Bien Phu, 1954 



Tempting fate 

Allan Mallinson 

Hubris: The Tragedy of War 
in the 20th Century 

by Alistair Horne 
Weidenfeld, £25, pp. 304, 

ISBN 9780297867623 
Spectator Bookshop, £21.25 

Sir Alistair Horne, like that other great 
knight of military history. Sir Michael How- 
ard, served in the Coldstream Guards during 
the second world war. According to Clause- 
witz (in Vom Kriege), his judgment will 
therefore be invested with insight denied to 
those who have never been shot over: 

As long as we have no personal knowledge of 
war, we cannot conceive where those difficul- 
ties lie of which so much is said, and what that 
genius and those extraordinary mental powers 
required in a general have really to do. . . But 
if we have seen war, all becomes intelligible. 

So it is disappointing to read the late Sir 
Martin Gilbert, quoted with apparent 
approval in the preliminaries: T’m not a 
theoretical historian, seeking to guide the 
reader to a general conclusion. Fm quite 
content to be a narrative chronicler, a slave 
of the facts.’ 

Except, fortunately, Horne then ignores 
Gilbert’s prim admonition, to give us instead 
a nought-for-your-comfort reflection on 
war in the bloodiest century ever. Indeed 
the book, echoing Clausewitz, might simply 



have been called On Twentieth-Century War, 
but perhaps modern publishing demands a 
catchier title, and thus Hubris. 

And hubris is indeed the consistent theme 
of an otherwise eclectic choice of wars, cam- 
paigns and battles, many of them relatively 
obscure, though they share the characteris- 
tic that the strategic impact of defeat is far 
greater than the immediate and tactical. 
Thus, for example, the battle of Nomonhan, 
at which an over-confident Japanese army 
was worsted by the Russians in Manchuria in 
1939, meant that two years later Stalin could 
afford to withdraw troops from the Far East 
to defend Moscow, without which, Horne 
suggests, the city would probably have fallen 
to the Germans, which would have been the 
end of Stalin. Yet the origin of Nomonhan 
was Tsushima in the Russo-Japanese War of 
1905, another of Horne’s chapters: ‘Such is 
the knock-on effect of history’ 

The joy of this book (if joy is appropriate 
when reading about war) is being taken out 
of the usual realm of military history into less 
familiar theatres. The choice of Moscow rath- 
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er than Leningrad or Stal- 
ingrad is instructive, and 
Horne pays ample tribute 
to the pen of a former Brit- 
ish ambassador to Russia, 
Rodric Braithwaite, and his 
Moscow 1941: A City and 
its People at War (2006). 
A few pages of this aston- 
ishing saga are enough to 
explain why Putin evident- 
ly isn’t inclined to lie awake 
at night worrying about 
the West. 

All Horne’s chapters 
are cautionary tales, but 
those that stand out as 
having the greatest rele- 
vance are on Korea (and 
‘knock-on’ Dien Bien Phu 
in French Indo-China). 
If hubris is the arrogant 
belief that man can act like 
a god — indeed challenge 
the gods with impunity — 
then General of the US 
Army Douglas Mac Arthur 
is the 20th century’s Icarus. 
In 1945, after the war in 
the Pacific, he ranked with 
some of the greatest gen- 
erals of all time. His recov- 
ery of the situation in 1950, by the masterly 
amphibious counter-stroke at Inchon after 
the North Koreans had overrun virtually the 
entire south of the peninsula, is an unsur- 
passed lesson in boldness and surprise. But 
then, apparently believing that success was 
his permanent habit, he decided to take on 
China — and thereby his own president, the 
failed Missouri haberdasher Harry S. Tru- 
man. The 50-odd pages alone on MacArthur 
and his legacy should be studied at every war 
college. 

There is a problem with cautionary tales 
about hubris, however. William Manchester 
called his biography of MacArthur Ameri- 
can Caesar. But Caesar knew well enough 
what he was doing when he crossed the 
Rubicon; the Roman statutes were clear 
enough. Likewise, Icarus knew that flying 
was reserved for the gods. And how dumb 
was Arachne to boast that she could weave 
better than Athena? MacArthur knew per- 
fectly well that not only was Truman head of 
state, he was commander-in-chief. Spectacu- 
lar success, and distance from Washington, as 
well as professional contempt for a man who 
had been a mere battery commander in the 
Missouri National Guard, played their parts. 
MacArthur needed the crouching slave 
in the triumphant processional chariot: 
‘Remember thou art but a man. . .’ 

But what are the other gods that a mili- 
tary commander must not offend? For exam- 
ple, is the motto ‘Who Dares Wins’ chancing 
it? Undoubtedly. And success does breed 
success: an enemy worsted often or heav- 
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ily enough can come to believe an oppo- 
nent is unbeatable. As a technical manual on 
caution, this book might simply be called 
Overreach, which would then invite criteria 
for measuring ‘reach’ proportionate to ends, 
ways and means, though even this would end 
up needing the exercise of judgment. 

So despite all the lessons of history, hubris 
looks set to remain a feature of war, not only 
through honest miscalculation but because it 
is in the nature of things. Indeed, the author 
ends with a chilling organic analogy, to that 
of plague: we open Pandora’s box at our 
peril, from out of which may come ‘the dor- 
mant bacillus of hubris’. 



The long march 

Victor Sebestyen 



Trail of Hope: The Anders Army> 
on Odyssey Across Three Continents 

by Norman Davies 
Osprey, £30, pp. 596, 

ISBN 9781472816030 
Spectator Bookshop, £25.50 



Until Poland joined the EU in the 1990s, 
the biggest single influx of Poles into this 
country was in the immediate aftermath 
of the second world war. Around 200,000 
Poles who had fought for the Allies chose 
to seek refuge here, rather than return to 
their homeland and face life under Stalin. 

Many of them had been members of 
the most curious of all the armies that took 
part in the conflict: the Polish Army of the 
Soviet Union and the Middle East, oth- 
erwise known as the Anders Army. From 
1941 the magnetic General Wladyslaw 
Anders, a cavalry officer in a Russian 
Tsarist regiment during the first world 
war, commanded a force which for the 
next three years made an epic 9,000-mile 
journey through Siberia, central Asia, the 
Middle East and Africa, eventually to con- 
front the Germans in Italy for one of the 
most crucial battles of the war. 

It is a stirring story, little known until 
now, movingly told by Norman Davies, the 
passionate populariser of East European 
history. 

In France and Britain the six months 
after September 1939 were the ‘phoney 
war’, la dr die de guerre. But they were the 
beginning of the 20th century’s tragedy 
for Eastern Europe. Immediately follow- 
ing the Hitler/Stalin pact, the Germans and 
the Soviets invaded Poland and divided it 
between them. In the Russian half a mil- 
lion families were torn apart and hundreds 
of thousands of ‘class enemies’ were sent to 
the gulag. Much of the Polish army’s offic- 
er corps was murdered at Katyn and thou- 
sands of enlisted men were sent to Siberian 
exile. Stalin turned his part of Poland into a 
slave state, as Hitler did with his half. 



When the Germans attacked the USSR 
in June 1941, everything changed. Stalin 
realised that he might one day need a few 
Poles alive to fight against the Nazis. When 
the British and Americans joined Russia as 
allies, they encouraged Stalin to establish 
an army from the Poles he had transported 
to the USSR. 

Anders had heroically commanded a 
tank regiment during the German inva- 
sion. After the defeat, he fled to eastern 
Poland, where he was promptly arrested 
and taken to Moscow. The Soviets hauled 
him from a cell in the Lubyanka and told 
him to raise a force of up to 120,000 men 
and quickly make it combat-ready. Stalin 
took a liking to Anders. After they met for 
the first time, the Soviet dictator sent him 
two thoroughbred horses and a Packard 
limousine. The bribe didn’t exactly work. 
Anders loathed Stalin and the Russians — 
as did all his men. 

He turned a ragbag assortment of half- 
starving gulag inmates into a fit and effec- 
tive fighting force. But where would they 
fight? And how would they reach a theatre 
of war? The army desperately wanted to 
leave the USSR and, eventually, after deli- 
cate negotiations with Britain and the US, 
Stalin let them go, along with their families, 
in search of a way to the western front. 

Most of the book is a lively narrative of 
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this extraordinary journey through exot- 
ic locations — Samarkand, Kazakhstan, 
the Caspian Sea, Isfahan, Tehran, Bagh- 
dad, Syria, Jerusalem, Sinai, Cairo, Libya. 
Wives and children were given asylum in 
safe places even further afield — there 
are still Polish communities in Kerala, in 
Kenya and Dar es Salaam which date from 
the 1940s. The book is lavishly illustrated 
and full of well-chosen personal testimony 
from Anders’s soldiers and their families. 

Eventually Anders crossed the Medi- 
terranean with the Allied invasion of Italy 
in 1944. When the British stalled and suf- 
fered huge losses at the monastery/fortress 
of Monte Cassino, it was the Polish army 
which forced the Germans back behind the 
frontiers of the Reich. 

After the war, with the Soviets building 
their ‘Iron Curtain’, Anders lived in exile 
in London until his death in 1970. 

When Davies sticks to storytelling and 
tales of derring-do, this is an entertaining 
and brilliantly told account. But when he 

Anders turned a ragbag assortment 
of half starved gulag inmates into a fit 
and effective fighting force 

steps into more contentious areas his anal- 
ysis is — dare one say it? — too parti pris 
to be convincing. One of the accusations 
made against the Polish Army is that it 
was rife with anti-Semitism. Anders him- 
self was certainly no bigot, but many of his 
subordinates were. Davies simply dismiss- 
es the charge and barely asks why three 
quarters of the small number of Jews in the 
army (4,000 out of 120,000) deserted when 
they reached Palestine, risking arrest and 
choosing not to fight the Nazis when given 
a chance to do so. 

For many Poles the word ‘Yalta’ is syn- 
onymous with betrayal; that is where, dur- 
ing the Big Three conference of February 
1945, the West ‘sold them out’ to a totalitar- 
ian regime, which kept them enslaved for 
40 years. It is obvious why passionate East 
Europeans were convinced; my Hungarian 
mother believed it till the day she died. But 
a historian of the stature of Davies, who 
has seen the contrary evidence — particu- 
larly from the Soviet archives opened since 
the collapse of communism — might take 
a more nuanced view. He might consider 
the case laid out by Allied leaders who 
weren’t innocent pushovers of conspiracy 
theory and had called the big things right 
in the war. 

They needed the Soviets to beat Hitler 
and Japan. And they were not prepared to 
start another war over Poland. Cold real- 
ists maybe. Naive, no. An American secre- 
tary of state. Dean Acheson, used to argue 
in the 1950s that ‘Geography betrayed 
Poland, not the Western Allies’. His point 
is at least worth thinking about. 
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Portrait of Richard 111 by an unknown artist 



Subtle, false and 
treacherous 

Nigel Jones 

Richard III: A Ruler 
and His Reputation 

by David Horspool 
Bloomsbury, £20, pp. 336, 
ISBN 9781472902993 
Spectator Bookshop, £17 



When archaeologists unearthed the 
battered mortal remains of King Richard 
III beneath a council car park in Leicester 
in 2012, they not only made the historical 
find of the century (so far) but unleashed 
a veritable frenzy of media attention on 
a ruler already the most notorious in 
English history. 

A stream of books, articles (both schol- 
arly and popular), documentary films 
and newspaper opinion pieces poured 
forth, and Richard’s troubled life and 
times became front-page news until his 
bones were once more laid to rest earlier 
this year. 

David Horspool, a qualified medieval 
historian (he is history editor of the TLS 
and a contributor to this Spectator space), 
sensibly waited until the hysteria had 
abated before contributing this careful 
analysis of Richard, his reign and his repu- 
tation. It was well worth waiting for since. 



coming from such an impec- 
cably objective source, its 
conclusions are all the more 
damning. 

Horspool declares at the 
outset that he is not going 
to pronounce on the ques- 
tion that everyone wants to 
know about Richard: was 
he or was he not responsi- 
ble for the terminal disap- 
pearance of his nephews, 
the ‘Princes in the Tower’? 
But this is clearly a matter 
of humouring his acknowl- 
edged helpers in the Rich- 
ard III Society, since by the 
end of his book there can be 
little doubt that Horspool 
sides with almost all serious 
historians who have looked 
into the matter: Richard 
was not only a child killer, a 
tyrant, and a mass murderer 
of his rivals, but a thorough- 
ly bad king into the bargain. 

Horspool says specifi- 
cally that though there is 
no smoking gun, there is at 
least a ‘strong likelihood’ 
that ‘on seizing power he 
had caused his two young 
nephews to be killed’. 
Moreover, he lost his throne after just two 
years as 

his record of failure cannot be overturned... 
he was a bad king. His actions led not only 
to his own destruction, but that of his dynas- 
ty. Can there be a blacker mark against a 
medieval king’s name than that? 

Horspool adds elsewhere that Richard 
is also accused of murdering Henry VI in 
the Tower; that he openly butchered his 
brother’s friend William Lord Hastings in 
the same place; that he publicly branded 
his own brother Edward IV a bigamist; his 
mother an adulteress; and the nephew he 
was about to slaughter ‘Edward Bastard’. 
Nice guy. 

In the brouhaha following his exhuma- 
tion, it was often said that the find would 
change the way we viewed Richard. Apart 
from establishing that the king enjoyed a 
diet rich in fish in the last years of his life, 
the most significant finding was to prove 
Shakespeare and the much derided ‘Tudor 
propagandists’ right when they said the 
king suffered a deformed spine, and the 
Ricardian apologists who had always 
denied it wrong. The usurper’s spine was 
very clearly twisted by scoliosis. 

Though courteous, Horspool is scorn- 
ful of the Ricardians, and rightly so. When 
one comes to think of it, who, beyond sen- 
timentalists, addlepates, eccentrics and 
fanatics, would form a Richard III Soci- 
ety to defend such an obvious villain? It 



seems as bizarre as subscribing to an Ian 
Brady appreciation society or a Peter Sut- 
cliffe fan club. 

In keeping with his mission to turn the 
spotlight away from Richard’s lurid crimes 
(though he cannot conceal his horror at 
the king’s cold-blooded butchery of Hast- 
ings), most of Horspool’s book deals with 
the dry minutiae of his rise and reign: feu- 
dal loyalties, lawsuits, regional affinities 
and the like. He is curiously uninterested 

Forming a Richard III Society is as 
bizarre as subscribing to an Ian Brady 
or Peter Sutcliffe fan club 

in the Wars of the Roses themselves, which 
saw Richard’s family virtually wiped out, 
and go some way to explain — though not 
excuse — his psychopathic behaviour. It 
cannot be said, therefore, that this dense 
text is an easy read. But for serious stu- 
dents of Richard, precisely because of its 
excessive fairness to the wretched man, it 
is a devastating indictment. 



Cutting out Will’s waffle 

Alexander Waugh 

30-Second Shakespeare 

edited by Ros Barber 
and Mark Rylance 
Ivy Press, £14.99, pp. 160, 

ISBN 9781782402602 
Spectator Bookshop £12.74 

The Shakespeare Circle: 

An Alternative Biography 

edited by Paul Edmondson 
and Stanley Wells 
CUP, £18.99, pp. 370, 

ISBN 9781107699090 
Spectator Bookshop £16.14 



30-Second Shakespeare: 50 key aspects of his 
works, life and legacy, each explained in half a 
minute sounds trivial, but it isn’t. The purpose 
of this short, beautifully presented and 
fully illustrated guide is not to feed vain 
show-offs with sound-bites to give them 
something clever to say at dinner parties 
but, as Ros Barber puts it in her 30-second 
introduction, ‘to make Shakespeare inter- 
esting and comprehensible by cutting out 
the waffle’. 

Thus the reader is invited to peruse this 
lively compilation of micro-essays in any 
order, to learn about the different themes 
that dominate Shakespeare’s plays, his 
crafty use of language, his knowledge of 
law, medicine and history, the context in 
which he wrote his plays, the problems that 
surround his biography and, of course, his 
almighty legacy. 

By cutting out the waffle. Barber and her 
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team of Shakespearean scholars have shorn 
the narrative of all but one or two of the 
silliest myths that have dogged the Shake- 
speare story since Charles Knight attempt- 
ed the first full-length biography in 1843. ‘So 
what is the appropriate speed for enjoying 
Shakespeare?’ asks Mark Rylance in his 
30-second foreword. ‘Thirty seconds? Fine 
with me.’ The whole book takes just an hour 
to read and is full of vitality — one of the most 
refreshing books on Shakespeare that I have 
come across. 

By contrast, The Shakespeare Circle is a 
weightier anthology of 25 academic essays 
about individuals who knew, or are said to 
have known, Shakespeare. It is published by 
the Cambridge University Press ‘in partner- 
ship’ with the Shakespeare Birthplace Trust, 
to which both of its editors are closely con- 
nected — Stanley Wells, as ‘honorary presi- 
dent’, and Rev Dr Paul Edmondson as ‘head 
of knowledge and research’. Subtitled An 
Alternative Biography, its editors explain 
that their purpose is to ‘find something of 
Shakespeare reflected — or perhaps refract- 
ed’ — in the various portraits that their con- 
tributors have drawn up. 

Lack of historical data is a problem. We 
know little about Shakespeare’s siblings or 
his interactions with them and there is no 
unequivocal evidence to show that he was 
personally acquainted with any of the great 
literary figures of his day. In light of this, 
Edmondson and Wells encourage their con- 
tributors to express their ‘longing’ for histori- 
cal data through ‘speculation’. 

The results are interesting. Most of them 
exploit this licence to make Shakespeare 
appear more middle-class and better con- 
nected than the documentary record would 
otherwise suggest. David Fallow speculates 
that Shakespeare originally came to London 
as a wool-broker, which may help to explain 
why his monument at Stratford original- 
ly portrayed a man clutching a wool-pack; 
Lachlan Mackinnon speculates that Shake- 
speare’s elder daughter, Susanna (who could 
not recognise her father’s handwriting), 
was a Latinist: ‘maybe she playfully noted 
the odd false construction’. Only Germaine 
Greer goes against the grain, having ‘decid- 
ed’ that Shakespeare’s younger daughter, 
Judith, was a serving maid who could ‘write 
well enough’, despite the fact that she could 
not sign her name. 

Edmondson has previously written of 
his and Wells’s Shakespearean work that 
‘our approach to the facts and historical evi- 
dence is complex and is informed by deep 
knowledge in order to understand them’. 
To see what is meant by this we need look 
no further than Edmondson’s short essay 
on Shakespeare’s ‘editors’ Heminges and 
Condell. Here we learn that Shakespeare 
‘inherited’ a coat of arms upon the death of 
his father (but that is not how grants of arms 
work); we learn that the ground upon which 
the Globe theatre was built was owned 



by Nicholas Bland (his name was Nicho- 
las Brend); we learn that Shakespeare per- 
formed in Ben Jonson’s Every Man Out of 
His Humour in 1599 (he didn’t: that’s the 
wrong play and the wrong year); we learn 
that Shakespeare’s name appears upon ‘a 
receipt for scarlet cloth granted by royal pat- 
ent on 17 May 1603 for liveries at James I’s 
coronation’ (it was not a ‘receipt’, the cloth 
was not granted ‘by royal patent’, it was not 
on ‘17 May 1603’ but on 15 March 1604 and 
it was not for ‘James I’s coronation’ as James 
was already crowned King of England). 
And so the malarkey continues, not only in 
Edmondson’s contribution, but right across 
the book which he and Wells claim to have 
edited. 

Neither of them spots that one of their 
contributors twice miscounts the number of 
boys’ names in the Stratford register, and yet 
this document is held in the Birthplace Trust 
archives, just a short waddle from where 
Edmondson and Wells presumably have 
their desks. Nor does either appear con- 
cerned that Shakespeare’s grand-daughter is 
referred to 11 times as ‘Lady Elizabeth Bar- 
nard’, indicating that she was of the rank of 
an earl’s daughter or above. Is it not common 
knowledge that she was the only child of an 
untitled provincial doctor? 

What’s to be done? Were I the Cam- 
bridge University Press I would refuse to 
do anything more ‘in partnership’ with the 
Birthplace Trust, and were I in charge at 
the Birthplace Trust I would gently suggest 
to my ‘honorary president’ and my ‘head 
of knowledge and research’ that they make 
their ‘approach to the facts and historical evi- 
dence’ a little less ‘complex’ in future. 



Ones that got away 

Faul Levy 

The Shadow Mon: 

At the Heart of the 
Cambridge Spy Circle 

by Geoff Andrews 
LB Tauris, £20, pp. 288, 

ISBN 9781784531669 
Spectator Bookshop, £17 

Stalinas Englishman: 

The Lives of Guy Burgess 

by Andrew Lownie 
Hodder, £25, pp. 448, 

ISBN 9781473627369 
Spectator Bookshop, £21.25 



Geoff Andrews’s ‘Shadow Man’, James 
Klugmann, was the talent-spotter, recruit- 
er and mentor of the Cambridge spy ring. 
From 1962, aged 21, 1 stayed frequently at 
the large north London house where Klug- 
mann (1912-1977) stored the overflow of 
his vast library. My hosts, who treated me 
almost as family, were members of the 




Far right: a cartoon of Lenin, 
drawn by Guy Burgess (above) 

GETTY IMAGES 



Communist party, as were lots of their 
friends whom I met. They included a good 
many of the dramatis personae of Geoff 
Andrews’s life of Klugmann (as well as 
several of the Hollywood Ten in exile from 
McCarthyism; curiously, none of them fea- 
tures in this biography). 

Klugmann was a party functionary, 
loved and revered by my hosts and others 
as the CP’s chief theorist. ‘Those who knew 
him in later years,’ says Andrews, ‘found it 
extraordinary that this owl-like, donnish, 
avuncular, bespectacled and eccentric 
Billy Bunter could have parachuted into 
Yugoslavia or shared Mao’s base camp at 
a height of revolutionary agitation.’ He 
played a crucial role in the SOE, persuad- 
ing Churchill and the Allies to back Tito 
and the Partisans. It is possible he died a 
virgin — Andrews thinks that he sacrificed 
his homosexuality to the party he stub- 
bornly never left, saying: ‘Even his sexual- 
ity seems to have been repressed from an 
early age because of damage he perceived 
it would cause the Party.’ 

Andrews is not the first to credit Klug- 
mann with ‘converting’ Donald Maclean, 
Guy Burgess, Anthony Blunt and Michael 
Straight (though not Kim Philby) to com- 
munism, but the release of Klugmann’s MI5 
file and Soviet intelligence files appears 
to show, too, that Klugmann manipulat- 
ed them to fake breaking with the Party. 
Andrews says he crossed the line of being 
an honestly open Party member to com- 
mitting espionage when he — as he himself 
seemed to feel — betrayed his friendship 
with John Cairncross by presenting him 
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to the Soviet spymaster, Arnold Deutsch, 
in 1937. 

Born to affluent German Jewish parents 
in Hampstead, Norman John Klugmann’s 
mother’s family, the Rosenheims, lived at 
several addresses in Belsize Park, near 
Lytton Strachey. James (as he renamed 
himself at school) was at the posh Hamp- 
stead prep school, the Hall, and then at 

James Klugmann and Guy Burgess 
are merely sad instances of lives 
wasted in the service of not 
very much 

Gresham’s, in Holt, Norfolk, which W.H. 
Auden had left the year before, and where 
his own group included Benjamin Britten, 
and future comrades Donald Maclean and 
Bernard Floud. He won a Modern Languag- 
es exhibition to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Klugmann’s elder sister, Kitty, preceded 
him at Cambridge, going up to Girton in 
1926 (the same year her brother started at 
Gresham’s) to read Moral Sciences. 

Kitty paved the way for James, by join- 
ing and becoming disillusioned with the 
Labour Club, then giving it up in favour of 
the Cambridge University Socialist Socie- 
ty, which spawned an embryonic commu- 
nist cell. She also frequented the Moral 



Sciences Club, where she encountered GE. 
Moore, Bertrand Russell, Ludwig Wittgen- 
stein and Maurice Cornforth, a postgradu- 
ate who was to become her husband. This 
is where I began to doubt Andrews’s grasp 
of the Cambridge background. (He relies 
on a poor source, T.E.B. Howarth’s Cam- 
bridge between the Wars.) 

Cornforth, he says, ‘was regarded as a 
brilliant student by Moore, and... one of 
Wittgenstein’s brightest students’. I knew 
Klugmann’s brother-in-law when I was writ- 
ing G.E. Moore and the Cambridge Apos- 
tles (1979); I found no evidence of these 
claims, and the sole reference to Cornforth 
in Ray Monk’s life of Wittgenstein is as a 
communist. 

Most writers on the Cambridge spies 
have supposed that the ring originated in 
the secret Cambridge Conversazione Soci- 
ety, the Apostles. Andrews has obviously 
not consulted my book (which most schol- 
ars realised was based on their archives, 
though I couldn’t say so then), for the only 
spy he names as an Apostle is Burgess. 
Klugmann himself was almost certainly 
considered but rejected as an Apostle; but 
Blunt and Straight were ‘brothers’, as were 
plenty of left-leaning non-spies who figure 
in Andrews’s story, and in Andrew Lown- 
ie’s Stalin’s Englishman: they range from 
Moore, Russell and Wittgenstein to the 




younger Victor Rothschild, Alan Hodg- 
kin, Eric Hobsbawm, Arnold Kettle, Julian 
Bell, Dennis Proctor and Alister Watson. 

Lownie has evidently had access to the 
Apostles, though he discounts the group’s 
importance in the formation of the spy 
ring. On the other hand, he castigates (his 
own simplified explication of) Moore’s 
argument that only states of mind are good 
in themselves, and that personal affection 
and the contemplation of beauty are ‘the 
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only supremely good states of mind’. Tt is 
perhaps not surprising,’ he comments acid- 
ly, ‘that the Apostles should prove to be so 
open to communist infiltration.’ 

Contrasting his own time as an Apos- 
tle (1903-10) with the 1930s, John May- 
nard Keynes said (in My Early Beliefs) 
that his own contemporaries were immune 
to the allure of communism because Marx- 
ism was ‘the final reductio ad absurdum of 
Benthamism’, the brand of utilitarianism 
Moore had extirpated for his generation. 
Had Lownie understood the lifelong fra- 
ternal bonds that gripped the Apostles, and 
the nature and (cryptic) descriptions of the 
Apostles’ discussions (he dismisses them 
as ‘abstract ideas’), he would have appre- 
ciated Keynes’s point. The Society was 
the crucible in which the Marxism of 15 
‘of the 31 Apostles elected between 1927 
and 1939’ was fomented, and supplied the 
motivation for Blunt, Burgess and Straight 
to join Maclean, Philby and Cairncross in 
covert activities. 

Despite its failings, there’s world-class 
gossip here. Lownie denies Blunt and Bur- 
gess could have been lovers, for though 
Burgess was prodigiously endowed, both 
were bottoms. He has been working assid- 
uously on this teeming book for 30 years, 
and it still needs considerable editing to 
disguise the traces of this. Characters are 



Heron 



often identified long after they are first 
introduced, and the apparatus is a mess. In 
an early note he mis-describes Paul Robe- 
son as ‘a black, homosexual communist 
actor’, while he later tags him as the ‘great’ 
man who was a former lover of Burgess’s 
friend, the actress Coral Browne. ‘Pen- 
rose’, cited frequently, and a major source, 
is mysteriously not in the index or bibli- 
ography, but turns up on p. 389 as ‘Barrie 
Penrose, Conspiracy of Silence, Collins, 
1986’ in note 2 to the appendix. Alarm- 
ingly, however, notes 1-5 to the Appen- 
dix exist in limbo, not actually attached to 
anything in the text, where the first citation 
is note 6. 

Unlike Andrews, Lownie doesn’t make 
Klugmann central to the Cambridge spies 
as he needs Burgess to be the lynchpin of 
the group. (And both authors omit Cedric 
Belfrage, an older Cambridge-educated 
Soviet agent who reported to Kim Philby.) 
Neither Klugmann nor Burgess seem to 
have achieved anything, or to have caused 
any real damage. The brilliant Burgess, 
with his filthy fingernails and boozy breath 
redeemed by coruscating wit, and the clev- 
er, lovable Klugmann, whose biographer 
finds he sacrificed ‘his own conscience 
and intellectual integrity’, are merely sad 
instances of lives wasted in the service of 
not very much at all. 



Exploding several 
gardening myths 

Ursula Buchan 

The Sceptical Gardener: 

The Thinking Person^ 

Guide to Good Gardening 

by Ken Thompson 

Icon Books, £12.99, pp. 304, 

ISBN 9781848319332 
Spectator Bookshop, £11.04 

Why is it that gardening in the public 
prints is so often treated as a fluffy sub- 
ject for fluffy people? Writing that a plant 
is ‘incredibly beautiful’ or that everyone is 
‘really passionate’ about their allotment/ 
community garden/windowbox doesn’t 
seem to me to be an adequate substitute 

The presence of birds in your 
garden may positively affect 
the value of your house 

for telling thoughtful gardeners some- 
thing they didn’t know already. The trou- 
ble is that there is a shortage of trained 
gardeners and horticultural scientists who 
both have something interesting to say 
and can write engagingly, and of these 
only one can make me laugh out loud. 
His name is Ken Thompson, and he was 
for many years a lecturer in the Plant and 
Animal Sciences faculty at the University 
of Sheffield. These days he writes popu- 
lar science books, including Do We Need 
Pandas? (on bio-diversity). Where Do 
Camels Belong? (about ‘alien’ plants and 
animals) and, just published. The Sceptical 
Gardener. 

This is a compilation of articles which 
have appeared over the past five years 
in the Saturday gardening section of the 
Daily Telegraph. Congratulations to the 
editor, Joanna Fortnam, for giving space 
to articles so determinedly rigorous and 
decidedly unfluffy. Thompson’s mis- 
sion, as far as I can see, is to read every 
botany and ecology journal you’ve never 
heard of, examine critically the evidence 
presented on subjects to do with gardens, 
gardening and garden wildlife, and trans- 
late it into something comprehensible 
that both amuses and informs the general 
reader. These journals include Urban Eco- 
systems, Global Change Biology, Eunction- 
al Ecology dtnd Arthropod- Plant Interac- 
tions. I began to think he had made that 
last title up, until he revealed that two or 
three new scientific journals are founded 
every day. Every day! Crikey, no wonder 
we need some help. 

These are some of the things I’ve 
learned from this book: you don’t need to 
buy native bumblebees for your garden; 



Walking to the bus stop 

after a hospital visit, 

in an unfamiliar, dusty suburb, 

1 pass a small park on the left 

with a stream which dives 

under the road, and here 

only a few feet away, by the water, 

is a heron — surely larger than life 

and with each feather accurately modelled. 

1 think how grateful we should be 

that some municipal person 

has commissioned this work of art 

and placed it where it can give pleasure 

to passers-by. But startlingly 

a breeze flutters the bird’s feathers, 

and it slowly turns its head, 

so that we find ourselves gazing at each other. 

It is so exciting that 1 want to stop someone 
and share this marvel 
but no one is handy, and in the end 
1 calm down and walk to the bus stop 
like someone just having an ordinary day. 

— Connie Bensley 
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the presence of garden birds may positive- 
ly affect the price of your house; putting 
crocks into plant pots is a waste of time 
and good terracotta pots; reintroducing the 
lynx would help northern gardeners; and 
you are very unlikely to burn plant leaves 
by watering them in sunny weather. I am 
also glad that I now know — even if the 
information isn’t immediately useful to me 
— that the ‘skunk cabbage’ generates more 
heat, relatively, than almost anything else 
on earth and that the Swiss cheese plant 
needs those holes. 

Thompson plainly enjoys confound- 
ing expectations and exploding myths. But 
it is not just that he takes many a hoary 
old shibboleth and examines it carefully 
from all angles, it is also the way that he 
does it. That’s where the humour comes 
in. For example, when discussing the fact 
that Ginkgo hiloha is increasingly wrongly 
spelled on websites, he writes: ‘That’s what 
I love about the internet — its ability to 
prove that all your worst fears were justi- 
fied.’ His conclusion on forest gardening 
is that it ‘is unlikely to feed many people 
beyond those who write books about it’. 

Occasionally he strays from his core 
mission to tell us about what music gar- 
deners choose on Desert Island Discs, or 
that gardeners in literature are usually por- 
trayed as dummies (think Mr Collins or Sir 
Leicester Kroesig, or Widmerpool’s father, 
who supplies liquid manure to the gentry). 
His completely justified tilt at Gardeners’ 
Question Time is a delight. For all these 
reasons, or even if you have simply had 
enough of people refusing to take garden- 
ing seriously, I suggest you buy The Scepti- 
cal Gardener. 



A companion for life 

Jonathan Gaisman 

Franz Schubert: 

The Complete Songs 

by Graham Johnson 
Yale, three volumes, £200, 

ISBN 9780300112672 
Spectator Bookshop, £170 

There can be no good reason why 
Graham Johnson’s marvellous three- volume 
encyclopaedia of Schubert’s songs has been 
so neglected by reviewers over the past year. 
There are two possible bad ones: the price, 
which at £200 may deter the faint-hearted 
(though at nearly 3,000 pages it would jus- 
tify twice the outlay); and the fact that its 
publication coincided with Ian Bostridge’s 
Schubert’s Winter Journey. Perhaps liter- 
ary editors thought one Schubert book 
enough. 

It’s time to put this right. Spectator 
readers don’t need to be persuaded of the 
appeal of Schubert’s Lieder, and this is the 



book on the subject — the best written, 
longest and most informative. The product 
of a lifetime’s work, it will also be a lifelong 
companion. Emerging from the accompa- 
nying notes to the Hyperion complete Schu- 
bert song CD series, it provides not only a 
commentary on each of the 650-odd songs, 
but also wide-ranging essays on a varie- 
ty of subjects — including contemporary 
poets and the composer’s friends — placed 
in their cultural and historical context, 
together with excellent illustrations. It 
really is the definitive treatment of the 
German-speaking world at its musical and 
literary apogee. 

The closest anything else has come 
to such an undertaking was John Reed’s 
1985 Schubert Song Companion, which 
also provided a (more concise) treatment 
of each song. But Johnson’s learning is 
of a different order. He knows the songs 
from the inside — or, rather, from the 
bottom up. Those who listen to music from 
the top down, seduced by the first violin 
while ignoring what lies beneath, miss most 
of the point. Johnson helps one understand 
what’s happening in the engine room, 
as it were. 

Here he explains just why a certain 
song’s melody and harmony can feel so 
heartbreaking, as he compares Die Tauben- 
post (The Carrier Pigeon), the last of the 
solo songs, with the earlier Fruhlingsglaube 
(Faith in Spring): 

The determination to believe that a milder 
spring is just around the corner is admira- 
ble, but the music tells us that this optimism 
is misplaced. The combination of self-delu- 
sion and gentle rapture engenders our com- 
passion. Similarly, the lover, too shy to woo 
with word and gesture, who sends forth his 
affection day after day in the form of mute 



and fluttering longing, is someone whose 
constancy we can admire, but only with ten- 
der concern for his real happiness. Like the 
nightingale in Wilde’s fairy story, there are 
those who press their hearts to the rose- 
thorn and sing with exultant happiness, and 
Schubert is one of them. 

We might imagine that here is unalloyed 
joy until we read, or listen, between the lines. 
And then we are almost embarrassed to feel 
pity, so dignified and self-sufficient seem the 
bright-eyed singers of both songs. We know 
something they do not: that spring will never 
arrive, and that one day soon the pigeon will 
fade away on its homeward journey. How we 
know this is another Schubertian mystery, 
but we do, and it is somehow audible in the 
music. Thus Schubert seems to engage our 
pity without asking for it; and the radiance 
of the music draws us even closer to the hid- 
den suffering. 

Johnson shares his wisdom in wonder- 
fully diverse ways. He may lead one to 
reassess a song that others have dismissed, 
such as the strophic setting of Goethe’s 
erotic-exotic ballad Der Gott und die 
BajaderQ (The God and the Dancing Girl). 
Or his means can be purely musical. In 
Der Winterabend (The Winter Evening), 
an extended song about an old codger 
contemplating his past life with a sort of 
melancholy contentment, we may have the 
sense, towards the end, that something spe- 
cial happens as he calls to mind his long- 
dead wife. But we need Johnson to explain 
how it’s done: 

She makes her reappearance not in some dis- 
tant tonality but in the home key, her pres- 
ence signified by a glorious counter-melody 
in the piano, which serves as a descant to 
our song’s by now familiar vocal theme. This 
passionate combination transfigures what 
we are now made to realise has only been 
half of the whole, half of the music for a 
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story of shared lives; as the husband’s theme 
joins the wife’s, we briefly hear the complete 
story. The memory of happiness prompts a 
brief moment of exaltation, for there is life 
in the old boy yet. 

Or again, Johnson may put his liter- 
ary imagination to a song’s service: in Der 
Doppelganger, he refreshes the implaca- 
ble encounter of the rejected lover and his 
ghost-double with an unexpected quota- 
tion from Hardy’s equally horrifying Titan- 
ic poem, ‘The Convergence of the Twain’. 
After insights and connections like these, 
things are never the same. 

If Neville Cardus had reviewed this 
encyclopaedia, he might have called it 
the Wisden of Schubert Lieder. But not 
even that indispensable almanack could 
ever provide the quality of prose, depth 
and sheer companionship that this book 
offers. 



Bad news from paradise 

John Gimlette 

The Maldives: Islamic Republic, 
Tropical Autocracy 

by JJ. Robinson 
C. Hurst, £16.99, pp. 360, 

ISBN: 9781849045896 
Spectator Bookshop, £14.44 

Suddenly, the Maldivians are in the news. 
Earlier this year, they locked up their first 
democratically elected president, and just 
recently they declared a state of emergen- 
cy. It never used to be like this. The Mal- 
dives was just a place you saw in brochures, 
looking expensively turquoise. 

It has a population no bigger than Bar- 
net (350,000), and 99 per cent of the coun- 
try is covered in water. Until recently, even 
its neighbour, Sri Lanka, hardly seemed to 
notice it. During my time in Colombo, vis- 
iting Maldivians were merely a source of 
idle curiosity. They flew into town either to 
pick up a secular education or to get roar- 
ing drunk. It did make you wonder what 
went on at home. 

Well, now J.J. Robinson has some of the 
answers. He describes a society that has 
always been conservative, and whose vari- 
ant of Islam is particularly vehement. The 
country was a British Protectorate from 
1887 to 1965 — not that you’d know it. By 
the end of the 20th century, it had become 
eerily medieval. 

In 1978, Maumoon Gayoom took over, 
and ran it as his own mini-caliphate for the 
next 30 years. During his reign, he acquired 
a $9 million yacht, 55 cars and a golden loo. 
Meanwhile, his citizens were getting by on 
an average of $664 a year, and the Mal- 
dives became ‘one of the world’s strictest 
Islamic countries’. Adulterers were flogged 
(or at least the women were), and a band of 




thugs, known as ‘Star Force’, kept everyone 
compliant. 

Then something odd happened, and a 
window of democracy appeared. In 2008, 
Mohamed Nasheed forced an election and 

Bequest 

Knowing he was ill 
he offered a free choice 
of the books on his shelves, 

but for every one wanted said, 

‘Couldn’t bear to let that go’, 
and died two weeks later. 

Seers 

That age when if out and about 
you rigorously avoid shop mirrors, 

or any reflective surface, not wanting 
to see who looks back. That age. 

— Roy Kelly 



won. Educated at Dauntsey’s in Wiltshire, 
he’d spent most of his life in jail or ban- 
ished abroad. During his exile, some old 
school friends had helped him establish a 
government-in-exile in a fireplace shop in 
Salisbury. From here, he made a euphor- 
ic return to the Maldives, and for a while 
all went well. The yacht went on eBay, and 
Nasheed started weeding out the judges (a 
quarter of whom had criminal records). 

It was a short but glorious interlude, and 
fortunately Robinson was there to record 
it all. At the age of 25, he’d flown out to 
Male to edit an online paper. I loved this 
part of the book. His travels have about 
them a hint of Gulliver. Robinson is a big 
presence in the tiny capital, and is foreign, 
untouchable and gauche (before the Mal- 
dives, he’d been an IT correspondent, and 
arrived with a copy of Islam for Dummies). 
His paper is a ragtail outfit, distributed via 
a dodgy server (kept under someone’s bed 
in Singapore). But, despite a beguiling 
name — Minivan News — it’s soon expos- 
ing knavery, and many of its stories end up 
here. 

Maldivians won’t thank Robinson for 
this portrait, and yet it’s horribly com- 
pelling. Apart from a few heroes (includ- 
ing Nasheed), his islanders are invariably 
ignorant, hot-headed and apt to riot. They 
regard the beach as their dump, and zeal- 
ots have smashed most of the pre-Islamic 
art. But, says Robinson, for all their religi- 
osity, many Maldivians are ‘rampantly pro- 
miscuous’ and other people’s spouses are 
often ‘fair game’. It all sounds like heav- 
en for reporters, and Sodom for everyone 
else. But is this perception fair, or is Tom 
Chesshyre’s depiction more balanced in 
his thoughtful travelogue, Gatecrashing 
Paradis el 

The tone in the second half of Robin- 
son’s book is different, more detached and 
editorial. With 33 pages of footnotes (most 
directing us back to the Minivan archives), 
much of the detail is highly specialist — 
although there are some intriguing revela- 
tions. I particularly liked the one about the 
Taleban, who meet at the Paradise Island 
Resort. 

Without doubt, however, there’s cour- 
age and defiance at the heart of this book. 
Dark forces are always present and, in Feb- 
ruary 2012, the news bulletins are suddenly 
interrupted and replaced with a screening 
of Beauty and the Beast. It’s the Gayooms 
again, seizing power. This time, they say, 
they’re here to ‘defend Islam’ and, before 
long, Mohamed Nasheed is back in jail. In 
the ensuing chaos, at least one journalist 
will pay with his life. 

And what are the lessons for the rest 
of us in this ‘Maldivian Spring’? Easy, says 
Robinson; whatever happens in the Mal- 
dives happens elsewhere a few years later. 
Whether that’s true or not, this is a sad and 
salutary tale, boldly told. 
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Portrait of the Duke of Buckingham by Peter Paul Rubens 



The Murder of King James I 

by Alistair Bellany and Thomas Cogswell 
Yale, £30,pp.416, 

ISBN 9780300214963 
Spectator Bookshop, £25.50 

Beware hedonists bearing white powder. 
This, in part, was the message pressed in 
a short book about the excesses of the 
Jacobean court written by a Scottish 
Catholic physician and occasional counter- 
feiter, George Eglisham. The Forerunner 
of Revenge, published in Antwerp in 1626 
in English and Latin, quickly gained noto- 
riety across Europe for its particular depic- 
tion of the Stuart monarchy as a dynasty 
under siege. The regime’s crises, Eglisham 
claimed, had worsened in the previous year 
with the death of James I; that death was 
not, despite the officially authorised ver- 
sion of events, the effect of an intense fever 
on the booze-ravaged body of an ailing 
king, but rather a carefully planned assas- 
sination performed at close quarters by 
George Villiers, the riotous first Duke of 
Buckingham. In Eglisham’s account, James 
was persuaded by Buckingham to take a 
draught of something restorative with his 
wine one evening, only to be left in ‘great 
agonie’, screaming: ‘O this white powder! 
This white powder! Would to God I had 
never taken it.’ The king was dead within 
the week. 

This story was, as Alistair Bellany and 
Thomas Cogswell show in this absorbing 
and meticulously researched study, almost 
certainly false. But if Eglisham’s sensa- 
tional claim was nonsense, it was powerful 
and transformative nonsense that rapidly 
became one of the most enduring political 
myths of the 17th century. Eglisham first 
gave light and air to his secret history in 
order to try to influence the direction of 
Anglo-Spanish diplomacy; as a papist who 
had found some favour at court, he did 
his utmost to discredit Buckingham, who 
threatened that position by urging the king 
to pursue Roman Catholicism in the Thirty 
Years’ War. 

Since the regime did nothing immedi- 
ate to counter this narrative, it very quick- 
ly gained traction. Eglisham’s story was 
recycled in Parliament’s attempts to 
impeach Buckingham in 1626 and was 
probably read by John Felton, the assassin 
who killed him in 1628. It also kept resurfac- 
ing throughout the century at moments of 
revolutionary crisis. Parliament took up 
arms against Charles I in 1642 in part 
because they remembered that he had 
form for disregarding their authority when 
he protected Buckingham from murder 
allegations in the impeachment proceed- 
ings of 1626. Charles was executed by his 



subjects outside Whitehall in 1649 as regi- 
cides and royalists contested the meanings 
of Buckingham’s behaviour in James’s final 
days. For Milton and other defenders of 
the commonwealth and protectorate, the 
murder story became a foundational myth 

Tales of Buckinghams enormities 
and veneries (he spent prodigiously in 
every sense) were legion at court 

for a new order, something that showed the 
corruptions of monarchy in the most lurid 
light. By the time of the exclusion crisis of 
1678-81, the murder had become central to 
a radical Whig portrait of Caroline tyranny. 
Poison, as Bellany and Cogswell point out 
in gripping detail, was good to think and 
write with. 

This hot topic also makes for a fasci- 
nating cold case. Bellany and Cogswell are 
an eloquent, judicious and sceptical inves- 
tigative team, with enviable mastery of a 
bewildering variety of sources. They con- 
clude that Buckingham was probably, but 
unintentionally, involved in James’s death. 
A valuable archival find, from one of 
Buckingham’s account books in the Brit- 
ish Library, shows the Duke twice paying a 



doctor, one John Remington, to prescribe 
medicines that he and his mother would 
later give to the king with fatal conse- 
quences. Even though this intervention was 
unauthorised by official court physicians, it 
very likely sprang from a benign urge to 
help a sick friend; poisoners are, after all, 
usually reluctant to keep payments to sup- 
pliers or accomplices on account. 

It was the particular and intense intima- 
cy of Buckingham and James which ena- 
bled the duke to overrule the expertise of 
an entire royal medical team and give the 
king an unsanctioned family remedy. That 
intimacy, which appalled and enthralled 
contemporaries, is at the interpretive cen- 
tre of this study. Tales of Buckingham’s 
enormities and veneries — he spent pro- 
digiously, in every sense — were legion at 
court and beyond. Yet still the king show- 
ered him with favours and affection, put- 
ting considerable pressure on traditional 
ideas of deference and hierarchy. As a 
result, some hostile commentators read 
the king’s relationship with his favour- 
ite as sodomitical; others, like Eglisham, 
thought it poisonous. Both positions styled 
the duke’s unusual standing with his king 
as a crime of intimacy betrayed. 

We don’t really know what became of 
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George Eglisham. He most likely died in 
exile in the 1630s, having volunteered to 
recant the assertions he’d made in The Fore- 
runner of Revenge in order to come home 
and seek the favour of Charles I. Thanks 
to the efforts of Bellany and Cogswell to 
put that book into the hands and minds of 
Eglisham’s contemporaries across Europe 

— there’s a thrilling snapshot of the great 
Flemish painter Peter Paul Rubens buy- 
ing a Latin copy in an Antwerp bookshop 

— the journey taken by his scandalous 
words, and their vital place in the ideologi- 
cal crises of 17th-century Britain, is much 
clearer. 



A lonely ice maiden 

Kate Webb 



Katherine Carlyle 

by Rupert Thomson 
Corsair, £14,99, pp. 304, 
ISBN 9781472150615 
Spectator Bookshop, £12.74 



‘Mystery comes through clarity’, is how 
Rupert Thomson recently described the 
effect he was trying to achieve in writing. 
It’s an apt phrase for his latest book, Kath- 
erine Carlyle. Thomson has previously pub- 



lished nine novels but has never achieved 
wide public recognition, partly because 
of their lack of uniformity. This, though, 
is what has attracted other writers, who 
admire his range, the visionary and haunt- 
ing nature of his stories, the precision of his 
imagery, and his lack of agenda. For these, 
Jonathan Lethem has called him ‘a pure 
novelist’. 

Katherine Carlyle displays all of these 
qualities, and may well come to be thought 
of as his defining book, but it is also a 
work with limitations. The story, told in 
the first person, is of a young woman con- 
ceived by IVF. A prologue informs us that 
as an embryo Katherine was frozen for 
eight years before being implanted into 
her mother. Following her mother’s death 
from cancer, her father’s long absences 
from home, and her consequent sense of 
abandonment, she has come to regard this 
early state of suspension, when she was 
made but unwanted in the world (‘like 
being a ghost, only the wrong way round’), 
as the ruling metaphor of her life. 

Now, as a 19-year-old living in Rome, 
Katharine attends a screening of Anton- 
ioni’s The Passenger, and afterwards over- 
hears scraps of a conversation: a man’s 
name and address. With only these frag- 
mented ‘messages’ to guide her she cuts all 
links to her former life and takes the train 
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to Berlin where she tracks the man down. 
He is beguiled by her youth and beauty 
and she stays with him for a while before 
taking up with other men, discarding them 
as they lose their usefulness. 

Her trajectory is mysterious and, rath- 
er as in Jane Bowles’s Two Serious Ladies, 
Katherine makes something of a private 
religion out of her ecstatic quest, looking 
for signs to guide her next move among 
the city’s tribes of wealthy, criminal and 
peripheral people. But these ‘experi- 
ments with coincidence’ are belied by a 
larger design, suggested in fantasies about 
her father’s reaction to her disappear- 
ance, and in the way her longing for him 
is acted out in queasy relationships with 
older men who want to fuck or adopt her. 
What seemed like a bid for freedom looks 
increasingly like an act of revenge. Kath- 
erine leaves Berlin, travelling to a Russian 
mining settlement, a blasted, Tarkovskian 
wasteland near the North Pole, dark for 
much of the day. She is warned of dan- 
ger, but stays, finding a job as a cleaner 
in an unvisited museum, moving into an 
abandoned flat. In this obscure, freezing, 
inhospitable place, she makes herself 
at home. 

Both The Passenger, often alluded 
to in Katherine Carlyle, and Franken- 
stein, which supplies one of its epigraphs, 
provide background frames for Thomson. 
Like the Jack Nicholson character in The 
Passenger, Katherine’s father is a foreign 
correspondent, and her behaviour — act- 
ing as if life were a game, playing at being 
someone else, treating others instrumen- 
tally — all resonate with Antonioni’s mas- 
terpiece about freedom’s romance, cruelty 
and difficult abstractness. Similarly, Mary 
Shelley’s tale of hubristic science and its 
‘hideous progeny’, of a monster aban- 
doned by his maker, taking revenge and 
seeking the extremes of the world, finds its 
modern incarnation in Katherine. 

The collision of these narratives — one 
an escape from, the other a longing for, 
home — creates the mystery at the heart 
of Katherine Carlyle, and this is intensi- 
fied by the lucidity of Thomson’s writing, 
the exactness of his metaphors and the 
precise individuality given to even minor 
characters. As with Michael Ondaatje, 
whose work Thomson’s resembles, there 
is a palpable desire to foster and protect 
ambiguity. 

Unfortunately, Katherine Carlyle loads 
the weight of its mystery onto one final 
sentence, a trick of sorts which realigns the 
story. Worse, in order to create this effect, 
Katherine is subjected to a nasty sexual 
assault, jolting her out of her visionary pur- 
suit and returning her to her senses. Thom- 
son clearly means to break the spell under 
which Katherine is living, but in some odd 
way, by shattering the suspense, he chooses 
his novel over his character. 
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Gladstone silences the Irish press for inciting Fenian violence. 
Cartoon from Punch, 9 April 1890, by John Tenniel 



Cultivating the 
fourth estate 

Jane Ridley 

Original Spin: Downing Street and 
the Press in Victorian Britain 

by Paul Brighton 
LB. Tauris, £25, pp. 280, 

ISBN 9781780760599 
Spectator Bookshop, £21.25 

Lord Palmerston is remembered today not 
for his foreign policy nor for his octogenar- 
ian philandering, but for his management 
of the press. He was the first prime min- 
ister to grasp that dealing with journalists 
was all about pragmatic negotiation and 
buttering people up. The deal between 
Palmerston and the newspapers was: T’ll 
tell you something no one knows if you 
give me your support and a favourable 
report.’ It still works like that today. 

Most historians assume that Palmerston 
was the only Victorian prime minister to 
cultivate the fourth estate. Balfour loftily 
boasted that he never read the newspa- 
pers. But this was an affectation. As Paul 
Brighton shows in this new study, 19th-cen- 



tury prime ministers all had contacts with 
the press. We just don’t know about them. 

The shady nature of the relationship 
meant that much of the communication 
between politicians and the press was not 
written down, and the evidence is patchy. 
Journalism in the 19th century enjoyed a 
far lower status than it does today. Salis- 
bury made his living out of articles for 
the reviews in the early part of his career, 
but he wrote anonymously, and he kept it 
secret. As prime minister he played the 
part of an absent-minded patrician who 
disdained the press, but behind the scenes 
he managed it pretty skilfully. 

The official biographers of eminent Vic- 
torians treated journalism like a bad smell 
and left it out of their tombstone Lives and 
Letters. This was ironic in a way, as many 
of the great political biographers — Mony- 
penny and Buckle on Disraeli or John 
Morley on Gladstone — were themselves 
journalists by profession, as indeed is 
Thatcher’s biographer Charles Moore. 

The main reason why historians have 
skated over the relationship of Victorian 
PMs with the press is that they haven’t 
been looking for it. It takes a lecturer in 
media studies such as Paul Brighton to 
point out that media management was part 



of the job of a Victorian prime minister. 

Not all Palmerston’s successors were as 
successful at it as he was. Disraeli tried to 
make his name as a young man through a 
series of newspaper ventures, all of which 
were more or less disastrous. Even when he 
had reached the top, he was interested in 
the performance of journalism — achiev- 
ing fame through his writing — as opposed 
to businesslike management of the gen- 
tlemen of the press for the advantage of 
his party. 

Gladstone was very different. He is 
the most interesting media manager of the 
prime minsters assembled here. As a poli- 
tician who adopted a high moral tone, he 
seemed above making dirty deals with Fleet 

With his high moral tone, Gladstone 
seemed above making dirty deals with 
Fleet Street. But he was in fact an 
extremely effective press manager 

Street. In fact, he was an effective press man- 
ager. He was also an innovator. At the time 
of the Bulgarian Horrors, when the Turks 
massacred Christians, Gladstone mobilised 
opinion through working the provincial 
press (a new tactic), writing a bestselling 
pamphlet and addressing packed-out mass 
meetings. At the 1880 election he made his 
Midlothian campaign of speeches a media 
event — this was the very first attempt to 
win an election through the media. And in 
1885 his son Herbert delivered one of the 
most spectacular press leaks ever, when he 
told the press that his father had converted 
to Home Rule for Ireland. 

The early chapters of the book, which 
chronicle the press dealings of prime min- 
isters from the Younger Pitt, who attempt- 
ed to control opinion by instructing the 
press or by buying government newspa- 
pers, are rather textbook-like. But Bright- 
on has interesting things to say about 
the evolution of press management from 
Palmerston onwards. 



A lofty, lusty Laureate 

Mark Fisher 

Collected Poems 

by Carol Ann Duffy 
Picador, £25, pp. 592, 

ISBN 9781447231431 
Spectator Bookshop, £21.25 



These Collected Poems, published halfway 
through Carol Ann Duffy’s time as poet lau- 
reate, make clear that she is a true Romantic 
poet in the tradition of Byron, Wordsworth, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Anne Ridler 
and Elizabeth Bishop. In his introduction 
to Lyrical Ballads, Wordsworth defined 
Romantic poetry as ‘the spontaneous over- 
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flow of powerful feelings’. And these pages 
do indeed overflow. 

I have known Carol Ann Duffy since 
the late 1970s when her father, Frank 
Duffy, an AUEW shop steward, was the 
Labour parliamentary candidate in Staf- 
ford, the neighbouring constituency to 
mine, in Leek. Born in Glasgow in 1955, 
and educated in Stafford, Duffy left home 
in the 1970s to read philosophy at Liver- 
pool University. Later, in Liverpool, she 
lived with the poet, Adrian Henri, who 
became a passionate supporter of her poet- 
ry, then beginning to appear in small maga- 
zines such as Outposts. 

In the 30 years since, she has produced 
11 books of poetry, edited eight antholo- 
gies, written five stage plays, become pro- 
fessor of creative writing at Manchester 
Metropolitan University and been made 
Poet Laureate, a CBE and a dame. 

People, their emotions and their lives, 
are at the centre of everything she writes. 
She writes poems about love and sex, 
painting and political protest: the Afghan 
war, the banking crisis, HIV and Aids, cli- 
mate change and healthcare. 

She has been writing about love in all its 
moods ever since her first collection Fifth 
Last Song (1982): erotic and ecstatic, sen- 
sual and sexual, broken-hearted and weak 
at the knees, exhilarated and exhausted, 
rejected and resigned, lofty and lusty, ten- 
der and tentative (her own descriptions, 
in the introduction to Hand in Hand, her 
anthology of other people’s poems). 

She can be romantic, as in ‘Words Wide 
Night’: ‘For I am in love with you. This/ is 
what it is like or what it is like in words’; 
or sensual, oblique, as in ‘Warming Her 
Pearls’: ‘At six, I place them/ round her 
cool, white throat. All day I think of her’. 
It ends: ‘All night/ 1 feel their absence and 
I burn.’ 

She is good at loss and writes after 
the death of her father in ‘Pathway’: ‘The 
moon a simple headstone without words.’ 
And she is eloquent on her love for her 
daughter, Ella: ‘...you fell from a star/ into 
my lap, the soft lampo at the bedside/ 
mirrored in you.’ She is rarely sentimental. 
Her anger at injustice is raw, but she can be 
playful and funny, as in ‘Mrs Midas’: ‘Look, 
we all have wishes, granted./ But who has 
wishes granted? Him.’ 

The public duties of a Laureate have 
proved a burden for some, but Duffy has 
turned them into opportunities: witness 
her ‘At Jerez’, on the Laureate’s annual 
‘wage’ of sherry; ‘Shakespeare’ (‘small 
Latin and less Greek, all English yours,/ 
dear lad, local, word-blessed, language 
loved best’; and ‘The Crown’: 

The crown translates a woman into 
a Queen — 

Endless gold, circling itself, an O like a well. 

Fathomless, for the years to drown in — 



history’s bride. 

Anointed blessed, for a crowning... 
and 

Time-gifted, 

the crown is old light, journeying from skulls 
of kings 

to living Queen. 

She handles longer narratives as fluently 
as short squibs. She is continually surprising. 
Last year she produced a major new collec- 
tion, The Bees: 

Here are my bees, 
brazen, blurs on paper, 
besotted; buzzwords, dancing 
their flawless, airy maps. 

and 

where bees pray on their knees, sing, praise 
in pear trees, plum trees; bees 
are the batteries of orchards, gardens, guard 
them. 

The size of this collection bears wit- 
ness to how hard Duffy works, though it 
is by no means comprehensive. It does not 
include any of her plays, although Every- 
man (recently at the National) gave its 
lead actor, Chiwetel Ejiofor, some splendid 
poetry. There’s nothing from her first pam- 
phlet and no illustrations, despite these 
always being important to her. But there 
is more than enough here to make it clear 
that she is a true Romantic poet, and may 
become a great one. 




‘Vampire’, woodcut by Edvard Munch (1902) 



Multi'fanged 

Andrew Taylor 

The Rivals of Drocula 

edited and introduced by Nick Rennison 
No Exit Press, £9.99, pp. 288, 

ISBN 9781843446323 
Spectator Bookshop, £9.49 

Nowadays a vampire is usually a Transyl- 
vanian in need of an orthodontist. But, as 
Nick Rennison demonstrates in this enter- 
taining anthology, it was not always so. 

Bram Stoker’s Dracula was simply one 
of a crowd when it was published in 1897. 
Nor was the novel particularly successful 



at the time. It was only in the 20th centu- 
ry that Count Dracula became the world’s 
vampire of choice, and that was due to 
Hollywood rather than Stoker. Dracula’s 
contemporary colleagues are ripe, as it 
were, for exhumation. 

Vampires, particularly in their late Vic- 
torian and Edwardian prime, formed a sta- 
ple of Gothic horror and assumed a variety 
of guises, some more subtle than others. 
Their literary ancestry stretched back to 
18th-century Germany. Polidori, Byron’s 
physician, and Sheridan le Fanu were 
among Stoker’s predecessors. 

The 15 short stories collected here 
provide a formidable gathering of the 
undead. Some of the authors are familiar: 
M.R. James leads the pack with ‘Count 
Magnus’, a textbook example of how to 
make your readers’ flesh creep as much 
by what you don’t say as by what you do. 
E.F. Benson’s ‘The Room in the Tower’ 
is almost equally good, and a warning to 
those who have recurring dreams. 

Rennison, whose previous books 
include a companion anthology. The Rivals 
of Sherlock Holmes, has ferreted out many 
lesser-known gems. Julian Hawthorne’s 
‘Ken’s Mystery’, for example, deals with 
a young American who rashly falls in love 
with a young woman in County Cork; even 
his banjo ends up as an object of horror. 
Hawthorne, incidentally, was the son of 
the more famous Nathaniel, and on this 
showing had inherited a share of his 
father’s talent. 

Another American author, Frank Nor- 
ris, was a fine novelist in the tradition 
of Zola. He died young, but not before 
writing the extraordinary ‘Grettir at 
Thorhall-stead’, set in medieval Iceland 
and concerning a very different vampire 
from the Transylvanian model. The story is 
written in a strange, high-flown prose that 
ought to be mildly comical but in fact has a 
relentless force of its own. 

Grub Street was clearly a fertile breed- 
ing ground for vampires. Many authors 
here wrote primarily for money, not art. 
Some were extraordinarily prolific — the 
Askews, for instance, a husband-and-wife 
team, wrote nine novels in 1913 alone. 
Judging by the quality of their short 
story, one novel would probably have been 
too many. 

Rennison’s pithy biographical notes 
are one of the many pleasures of this wide- 
ranging selection. Augustus Hare’s story is 
not one of the book’s best, but he deserves 
inclusion if only for the anecdote quoted 
here: Somerset Maugham, staying with 
Hare towards the end of the latter’s life, 
inquired the reason for some curious omis- 
sions in the household’s morning prayers. 
‘I’ve crossed out all the passages in glori- 
fication of God,’ Hare explained. ‘God is 
certainly a gentleman, and no gentleman 
cares to be praised to his face.’ 
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n Telegraph Sport 



“I have almost given up 
on the idea of an English 
manager winning the 
league. We have lost every 
ounce of belief in our own 
system, our own ability to 
coach and manage. It has 
never been at a lower ebb.” 
The Telegraph’s Gary Neville 




^elegrapli football 

expert opinion 



BOOKS & ARTS 



ARTS 

New word order 

Peter Robins reports from Nottingham on a unique adaptation 
of a novel by the literary innovator B.S. Johnson 



I n the basement of a busy cafe in Hock- 
ley, Nottingham, which may not have 
known exactly what it was letting itself 
in for, a young woman is loudly dissecting 
an unsatisfactory lunch: ‘Deep in my heart 
I know I love chips.’ In another basement a 
few hundred yards away, lit by a single floor 
lamp, another woman is detailing the pro- 
cess of a man’s decline with tear-jerking, 
understated tenderness. For today only, both 
women are going by the name Bryan. They 
are among 60 volunteer performers in But I 
Know This City!, a unique adaptation of B.S. 
Johnson’s strange and sometimes wonderful 
1969 novel The Unfortunates. 

You might remember The Unfortu- 
nates as ‘the book in a box’ — 27 separate- 
ly bound sections of varying length, one 
labelled ‘First’ and another ‘Last’ and the 
rest to be read in any order. They trace the 
wanderings of a football reporter remark- 
ably like Bryan Stanley Johnson around 
a city remarkably like Nottingham, as he 
recalls a friend, Tony, who had lived there 
and died young, of cancer. 

Like many works that seem impossible 
to adapt. The Unfortunates has attracted 
repeated attempts at adaptation. Johnson 
himself shot a short film from it — the kind 
of thing that might now be called a book 
trailer — for the BBC in 1969, with extracts 
read in a stentorian manner by his favour- 
ite actor, William Hoyland, over street foot- 
age from Nottingham and animations of 
human decay that are all the creepier for 
their apparent crudeness. A version with 
Martin Freeman as the narrator went out on 
Radio 3 five years ago, with sections from a 
‘very orderly recording’ randomised before 
broadcast. 

This latest adaptation, however, found 
a more satisfying way to bring Johnson’s 
randomness to life. On a chilly Saturday 
last month, those 60 volunteer readers — a 
minimum of two for each section — were 



stationed at 25 venues around Nottingham, 
ready to tell their fragment of the story to 
anyone who asked between 10 a.m. and 10 
p.m. You were meant to set out from the 
city’s art cinema, the Broadway, where a back 
room had been transformed into a 1960s 
lounge for the opening and closing chapters, 
but otherwise you were free to wander. 

You could find Bryan writing and then 
mentally crossing out his matchday copy in 
a busy football pub near the railway station, 
beneath a screen blasting Sky Sports News. 
You could find him recalling undergradu- 
ate days with Tony in the pleasantly stu- 
dent-bar-ish cafe of the Rough Trade record 
shop. Quite often he was female. Sometimes 
there was more than one of him, bickering 
amiably over whose turn it was to read. 
Standards varied, sometimes wildly, and 
events would intervene. One reader pro- 
fessed to have been put off by the risk that 
he might reveal the nonexistence of Santa 
to a small girl at the next table; a reading in 
the back of an Alfa Romeo in a market car 
park, recalling drives out to Southwell Min- 
ster, was interrupted by shoppers knock- 
ing on the window to check when we might 
vacate the parking space. 

But the rough edges and the variation 
gave more than they took. The differing 
voices brought out aspects of the novel’s 
character in a way that would be very hard 
for a single reader, while retaining the 
intensity and intimacy of a single interior 
monologue in a way that would have been 
impossible for a conventional dramatisation. 

I had expected the highlights to be sec- 
tions read at precise locations identifiable in 
the narrator’s wanderings: the railway sta- 
tion; the Yates’s Wine Lodge in Old Market 
Square; Ye Olde Trip to Jerusalem, the city’s 
most mythologised pub, its rooms carved 
into the sandstone beneath the castle. And 
the section at the Trip really was evocative, 
with the cravat- wearing reader appropriate- 




ly out of place in the corner of a busy back 
room. But other such venues brought out 
the tensions between Johnson’s Nottingham 
and today’s — the balcony bar at Yates’s no 
longer has oil paintings, nor a resident string 
trio, although the reader, happily, could 
remember when it did — or between ran- 
domness and the real shape of the city. 

‘I was always aware that there was the 
potential of a narrative being created by 
geography,’ says the playwright Andy Bar- 
rett, who masterminded the project, ‘which 
is why we tried to locate many of the chap- 
ters as near to each other as possible. We 
absolutely wanted people to experience the 
novel and the readings in different orders.’ So 
although Barrett reckons ‘wandering through 
the cold’ to find remoter venues was ‘a key 
part of the experience’, there were limits: he 
didn’t try to include a football ground, or the 
Park Estate, the posh inner-city enclave in 
which Tony and his wife once had a flat, let 
alone the university or the suburbs. 

Barrett is artistic director of Excavate, a 
company with a long record of site-specific 
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Bryan Stanley Johnson 
with a first edition of 
‘The Unfortunates’ 




theatre around Nottingham (it has its ori- 
gins in an attempt, in 1997, to stage an alien 
invasion of a north Notts mining village). 
He had been trying to put together some- 
thing based on The Unfortunates since being 
introduced to it by a friend two years ago, 
although some of his initial ideas had to be 
abandoned (‘Originally I wanted to do the 
project only with readers who were called 
Bryan Johnson but that, of course, was ridic- 
ulous’). His success this time was due in part 
to an institutional alignment of the stars: he 
had funding from the University of Notting- 
ham, as part of two larger projects: a nation- 
al ‘festival of the humanities’ called ‘Being 
Human’ and a bid to have Unesco declare 
Nottingham a ‘city of literature’. 

It may also have come about at a pro- 
pitious moment for the reputation of B.S. 
Johnson, which went into almost total 
eclipse following his suicide in 1973. His 
work was uncompromisingly avant-garde 
and dogmatically autobiographical (he was 
withering about the sort of obsolete nov- 
elists who still insisted on ‘making things 



up’), while remaining breezily readable and 
often funny to the verge of silliness — a 
tricky combination to market even when, as 
in the 1960s, fashion was with him. It’s also 
demanding to reproduce; besides the multi- 
ple sections of The Unfortunates, he wrote 
novels that require holes in pages and mul- 
ti-column layouts {Albert Angelo), extracts 
from an accountant’s ledger {Christie Mal- 

'Originally I wanted to do the project 
only with readers who were called 
Bryan Johnson 

ry’s Own Double-Entry) and precise typo- 
graphical echoes from chapter to chapter 
{House Mother Normal). 

In the past decade and a half, Johnson’s 
novels have come steadily back into print 
— and his films, which share their spiky 
charm, are now available on a BFI DVD. 
The novelist Jonathan Coe, whose 2005 
biography Like A Fiery Elephant played 
a significant role in the BSJ revival, and 
who contributed a recorded reading to But 



1 Know This City!, reckons that Johnson is 
‘now firmly established as one of the most 
important British novelists of the 1960s’. 
His use of autobiography no longer seems 
so outre in the age of Lena Dunham, Sheila 
Heti and Ben Lerner. And as Coe points 
out, there’s now a major literary award — 
the Goldsmiths prize — designed specifi- 
cally for the sort of experimental writing 
Johnson championed. 

He’s still obscure enough, however, that 
Barrett reckons only ‘one or two’ of his vol- 
unteers had read The Unfortunates before 
becoming involved in the project. That has 
changed, and not only among the volun- 
teers: Nottingham’s bookshops had stocked 
up on The Unfortunates for But I Know This 
City!, and they sold out on the day. There 
were about 750 readings given, to groups 
from one to a dozen. Many of the readers 
are keen to try it again, perhaps — with luck 
— to celebrate Nottingham getting that 
Unesco status. And then even more peo- 
ple could discover a new way to get lost in 
a good book. 
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Opera 

Lost in translation 

Richard Bratby 

Jenufa 

Opera North on tour 

Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail 

Glyndebourne on tour 



About 15 minutes into act one of Jenufa, 
the student in the next seat leaned over to 
her companions and whispered, ‘They’re 
singing in English!’ And so they were, in 
Otakar Kraus and Edward Downes’s trans- 
lation. Janacek was obsessed with the shapes 
and intonations of speech; for a non-Czech 
speaker, a first-rate singing translation is 
really the only way to make Jenufa strike 
home with anything like the immediacy and 
realism he intended. But even with sure- 
ties, the effort is useless if — as was the case 
throughout much of act one of this perfor- 
mance by Opera North — the singers are 
almost inaudible. 

It might have sounded clearer in the cir- 
cle. From the front stalls, however, the situa- 
tion was impossible. There was no shortage 
of glory from the orchestra: big surges of 
string tone, lacerating violin and viola solos 
and a brass section whose lips must have 
been close to bleeding by the end. Magnif- 
icent, but it’s not opera. How much of the 
problem was down to Aleksandar Marko- 
vic’s supercharged conducting, and how 
much to director/designer Tom Cairns’s 
tilted set, was hard to say — the noticeable 
improvement in acts two and three suggest- 
ed the latter. 

What emerged in those acts, though, was 
as harrowing a Jenufa as its composer could 
have wished. Well, we call it Jenufa; Janacek 
called it Jeji pastorkyna, usually translated 
as Her Stepdaughter. Once again, as Jenufa’s 
stepmother the Kostelnicka, Susan Bick- 
ley proved how much is lost in that particu- 
lar translation. From her first Valkyrie-like 
intervention to the broken woman, hunched 
and seemingly almost paralysed with guilt, 
of act three, Bickley lives this role with 
uncompromising emotional honesty, her 
steel-plated pride allowing only glimpses of 
tenderness. ‘Shame and dishonour!’ sings the 
Kostelnicka as she begins to realise that she 
can save Jenufa at the cost of her own soul. 
After an act and a half of snarl and bluster, 
Bickley let her tone soften and glow, and the 
whole drama came piercingly into focus. 

David Butt Philip as Laca had a simi- 
lar moment of transcendence shortly after- 
wards, his voice opening out radiantly to 
match his character’s transformation from 
clenched resentment to a just-about-passa- 
ble partner for Ylva Kihlberg’s fragile Jen- 
ufa. Kihlberg’s face was expressive. As the 
villagers bitched about her wedding dress, or 



she wrestled with excuses for Daniel Nor- 
man’s pale, sweaty Steva, emotions flickered 
across her eyes before being pushed back 
into place. 

All of this happens inside bright semi- 
abstract sets dating from the production’s 
debut in 1995. Combined with Wolfgang 
Gobbel’s lighting they do an effective job 
of highlighting the outlines of the drama 
amid Janacek ’s swirling emotional ambigui- 
ties. Characters step from pools of light into 
darkness to confront their thoughts, and the 
village mob slides backwards as they turn 
against Jenufa and her stepmother, liter- 
ally distancing themselves. This still has the 
potential to be a devastating production of 
Jenufa, if you could actually hear it. 

Glyndebourne’s touring production of 
Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail is pretty 
much trouble-free. Adapted with (appar- 
ently) minor changes from this summer’s 
performances in Sussex, everything about 
David Me Vicar’s production is beautiful to 
look at, from Vicki Mortimer’s sun-kissed 
period sets to the panther-like physical- 
ity and glistening six-pack of Franck Sau- 
rel: Pasha Selim as Ross Poldark. Birds trill 

This has the potential to be a 
devastating production of Jenufa, if 
you could actually hear it 

in the palace gardens and the russets and 
ochres make each scene look like a water- 
colour by some 18th-century gentleman ori- 
entalist. 

Telling details abound: the Pasha’s per- 
fectly behaved children, the knowing glanc- 
es from his silent and veiled non-European 
wives, and Ben Bliss’s endless supply of ele- 
gant postures as Belmonte. McVicar and 
revival director Ian Rutherford see to it that 
each chorus becomes a neatly posed tableau. 
When the Adagio of Mozart’s Gran Partita 
drifts from offstage under the spoken dia- 
logue — this is a Pasha whose westernised 
tastes extend beyond the bedroom — its 
opening oboe solo perfectly foreshadows 
the oboe that begins Konstanze’s first aria. 
It’s exquisite. 

And that’s the problem. It’s not that 
there wasn’t any comic energy: as Blonde, 
Rebecca Nelsen fizzed even more convinc- 
ingly with Clive Bay ley (Osmin) than with 
James Kryshak’s milksop Pedrillo, pealing 
off her coloratura with acrobatic clarity and 
grace. There was menace too: Ana Maria 
Labin’s Konstanze was clearly rather more 
tempted than usual by Saurel’s charismat- 
ic Pasha, giving her ‘Martern aller Arten’ a 
spice of genuine danger. Geoffrey Paterson 
conducted the vibrato-less modern instru- 
ment orchestra with warmth and style. 

By then, though, the mood had already 
been established: tasteful, languid and — 
with the spoken dialogue broken by long, 
pensive silences — fatally slow. Mozart’s 
cheerfully inauthentic Turkish percus- 



sion should be the clue: Die Entfuhrung is 
a comic fantasy. Its characters are just the 
right side of being cartoons and it’s built for 
speed. And as Osmin’s bluster about decapi- 
tating infidels uncomfortably reminds you, it 
simply won’t bear too much reality. McVicar 
has killed it with kindness. 



Dance 
Bird brained 

Ismene Brown 



The Two Pigeons 

Royal Opera House, in rep until 5 
December 



Conceal/Reveal 

Sadler’s Wells 



For all the billing and cooing on public 
forums about the Royal Ballet’s The Two 
Pigeons revival, there’s a silent majority out 
there who daren’t speak for fear of the Twit- 
ter ordure that would fall on them. The box 
office and the empty seats attest to them. 
You’ll have not the smallest difficulty in 
booking coachloads in for any of the 11 per- 
formances remaining as I write. 

The curious thing is that the reviv- 
al of this ballet some 30 years after it last 
fluttered in Covent Garden came about 
because of overwhelming public demand, 
says the Royal Ballet’s artistic director 
Kevin O’Hare. It remains obscure how this 
public demand was assessed, but it seems 
to be the new thing in Floral Street, as the 
ROH is inviting more suggestions from ‘the 
public’ for ballets he should programme. 

There’s a lot that’s interesting about this. 
First, O’Hare is giving himself the Valmont 
defence: if ‘the public’ programmes the rep- 
ertoire — that’s the public who pay the taxes 
that provide subsidy to the Royal Ballet — 
and the programmes bomb, it’s beyond his 
control. That’s referendums for you. On the 
other hand, he’s making no promises, so it’s 
one of those teasingly pointless ‘dialogues’. 

Second, it ascribes to the tiny band of 
social-media botherers an authority to cast 
block votes for ‘the public’, on the assumption, 
I imagine, that it is where ‘the young audience’ 
expresses itself. Yet this exercise more certain- 
ly demonstrates that the Royal Ballet’s social- 
media respondents include some of the most 
trenchant Middle Englanders of the ballet 
crowd, the most grimly set in their convictions 
that 50 years ago we never had it so good in 
ballet and The Two Pigeons represents all that 
is great about British art. 

This noise shouldn’t distract from the 
one question that matters. The Two Pigeons' 
artistic value. Which in my view is negligi- 
ble. At least, as it is danced by today’s Royal 
Ballet dancers, who are brisk modern crea- 
tures with very little fantasy in their sensible 
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heads. Twee and fake are qualities that can 
be beguiling in ballet, but only if handled 
with consummate accomplishment, techni- 
cal wit and a full heart. 

But The Two Pigeons is twee and fake to 
excess. After we’ve been smothered by girly 
pouts and pigeon impressions in the artist’s 
garret, we must survive an eternity of feeble 
‘gypsy’ hokum before we are rewarded, at 
long last, by the ecstatic final pas de deux — 
with or without live white pigeons behaving 
themselves — where the choreography rises 
to the sublime. The rest can be dismissed as 
(Ashton’s own phrase) ‘English goo’, with 
neither the athletic spice of Russian-school 
character dances — say, from Don Quixote 
or Le Corsaire — nor the affectionate zest 
of Ashton at his most engaged with the peo- 
ple’s ensemble, as in La Fille mat gar dee or 
Daphnis and Chloe, say. 

There is hardly an uncliched moment. 
The bad girl wiggles her shoulders and 
moues, the good girl waggles her elbows 
and pouts. The boy has the generic atten- 
tion-deficit syndrome, torn between paint- 
ing his boring little miss at home and 
running off with the gypsies, which needs 
bags of stage presence to engage us. Only 
the most sophisticated artists can whip 
such flimsy ingredients into a captivating 
emotional foam, and in the opening cast 
neither Vadim Muntagirov nor Lauren 



Cuthbertson seemed to have much clue. 

A bouquet, though, to Laura Morera’s 
rich tease of a gypsy. Musical and witty, the 
endlessly resourceful Morera is right now 
the most rewarding ballerina in the Royal 
Ballet. Another bouquet to Barry Words- 
worth’s conducting, particularly of the 
haunting Ashton/Satie ballet Monotones I 
& II that completes this programme. 

I had expectations of Russell Maliphant’s 
new programme with his lighting collabora- 

Girly pouts and pigeon impressions 
give way to an eternity of feeble 
gypsy' hokum 

tor Michael Hulls, Conceal/ Reveal, at Sad- 
ler’s Wells. A recent creation. Spiral Pass, 
swirls and twirls pleasantly like an ice-skat- 
ing ensemble, accomplished but not riveting. 
Two other new pieces could not conceal the 
increasing repetitiousness in Maliphant’s 
work and an increasingly unhelpful obtru- 
siveness by Hulls’ lighting plans. 

What remains riveting is Broken Fall, 
the fantastic trio he made in 2003 for Sylvie 
Guillem and the BalletBoyz, Michael Nunn 
and William Trevitt; but without their huge 
presences and powerful ballet polish, this 
revival exposes the present performers as 
kids doing adults’ work. Very much like the 
Two Pigeons problem. 



Exhibitions 

In a class of their own 

Martin Gay ford 

Peter Blake: Portraits and People 

Waddington Custot Galleries, until 30 
January 2016 

David Jones: Vision and Memory 

Pallant House Gallery, until 21 February 
2016 



Painters and sculptors are highly averse to 
being labelled. So much so that it seems 
fairly certain that, if asked, Michelange- 
lo would have indignantly repudiated the 
suggestion that he belonged to something 
called ‘the Renaissance’. Peter Blake is 
among the few I’ve met who owns up to 
being a member of a movement; he openly 
admits to being a pop artist. The odd thing 
about that candid declaration is that I’m 
not sure he really is one. 

A delightful exhibition at the Wadding- 
ton Custot Gallery presents Blake in several 
guises, including photorealist and fantasist, 
but — although one of the exhibits is an 
elaborate shrine in honour of Elvis Presley 
— ‘pop’ is not the term that comes to mind. 

One reason why artists don’t like being 
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‘The Artist’s Worktable’, 1929, by David Jones 



classified is that the more those categories 
— baroque, impressionist — are examined, 
the more they fall apart. For example, Blake 
has genuinely ‘pop’ tastes in one sense: he 
is a fan of rock’n’roll — indeed famously 
created an album cover for the Beatles. But 
there is none of the irony of an Andy Warhol 
about his work, or the intellectual distance 
of Richard Hamilton. He comes across part- 
ly as a gentle realist, and partly as a romantic 
with a love of eccentric outsiders. 

One half of the exhibition is made up of 
portraits, among them a fine one of Leslie 
Waddington, founder of the gallery, whose 
death was announced this week. Blake 
makes no secret of the fact that these are 
based on photographs, which he traces. Such 
a procedure has been common for centuries, 
but a superstitious feeling lingers that it is 
somehow ‘cheating’ to use a camera to help 
make a painting. But what Blake is doing is 
far more subtle than simply copying a photo- 
graph. His translation of the original image 
into paint is delicate and subtle — and some- 



times requires an extraordinary amount of 
time. 

Blake is renowned for continuing to 
exhibit certain pictures as ‘works in pro- 
gress’ for decades (one in this exhibition was 
begun ‘c.1980’). If he can be very slow, how- 
ever, Blake — now 83 — can also be sur- 
prisingly quick. Many of the exhibits in this 
show date from this year. 

Among them is a series of new watercol- 
ours entitled ‘Tatooed Men & Women’ (see 
p33). They all have everyday faces, presum- 
ably derived again from photographs, but 
emblazoned on their skin is a whimsical 
phantasmagoria. One has a full crucifixion on 
his chest, plus the word ‘Mother’; a woman 
has portrayals of princes Harry and William 
across her naked breasts. These hark back 
to Blake’s long-standing love of fairground 
entertainers and what you might call contem- 
porary folk art. So, too, does a series, still ‘in 
progress’, depicting fantastic wrestlers, each 
with a fighting pseudonym — ‘Considerate 
Boy’, ‘Princess Perfect’, written beneath their 



picture and a characteristic costume. Princess 
Perfect wears a crown to fight. 

David Jones, subject of a retrospective 
exhibition at Pallant House Gallery, Chich- 
ester, is also hard to place in any category. 
That’s about the only thing he has in com- 
mon with Blake, except for origins on the 
south bank of the Thames. Blake hails from 
Hartford; Jones (1895-1974) was brought 
up in Brockley, the child of an Anglo-Italian 
mother and Welsh father. 

The mixture in his life and work of medi- 
evalism, poetry, piety and modernism was 
perhaps — like some chemical compounds 

— inherently unstable. A poet and writer 

— TS. Eliot described his book In Paren- 
thesis, based on his experiences in the first 
world war, as a ‘work of genius’ — Jones 
was absorbed in a mental world of Arthu- 
rian legends and Celtic literature. At Cam- 
berwell School of Art he had absorbed the 

Peter Blake openly admits to being a 
pop artist hut I am not sure that he 
really is one 

influences of Cezanne and later Picasso and 
Derain. In his 20s, he converted to Catholi- 
cism, and lived for a while in craft communi- 
ties presided over by Eric Gill. 

In Jones’s most dense images, such as 
‘Aphrodite in Aulis’ (1940-1), there is a 
chaotic thicket of symbolic bric-a-brac in 
which you can make out a bulbous, naked 
goddess, soldiers from the first world war 
and fragments of Roman architecture. 
His wood engravings on religious themes, 
though more refined than Gill’s, still have a 
touch of art deco Romanesque about them. 

Jones did much better when tethered to 
the real world by a subject such as a por- 
trait or a landscape seen through a window 
(a favourite theme perhaps because Jones 
suffered from agoraphobia). Even then the 
results could be both muddy — as watercol- 
our — and muddled; but when it came off 
the effect could be ecstatic. 

In ‘Flora in Calyx-Light’ (1950) every- 
thing — not just glass but wood and stone 

— becomes translucent. Ostensibly this is a 
picture of three glass vessels filled with flow- 
ers on a tabletop in front of a window. But 
it’s simultaneously a mystic vision in which 
these solid objects appear to melt in front 
of your eyes. 

This painting almost but not quite dis- 
solves into a shimmering cobweb of frag- 
ments: leaves, tendrils, petals, reflections. 

In a curious fashion this waywardly 
backward-looking man was completely of 
his time: ‘Flora in Calyx-Light’ is about the 
Holy Grail, but also close to Jackson Pollock. 
A teacher at Camberwell once announced, 
addressing the whole class, ‘You see, Jones 
leaves out everything — except the magic.’ 
That’s true of his masterpieces, and despite 
his inner complexities and contradictions 
there were quite a few of those. 
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Theatre 

Men behaving badly 

Lloyd Evans 

The Homecoming 

Trafalgar Studios, until 13 February 2016 

The Divided Loing 

Areola, until 12 December 



Jamie Lloyd’s production of Pinter’s The 
Homecoming is a pile of terrific and silly 
ideas. Mostly terrific. The action takes place 
on a raised, thrusting stage surrounded by 
a steel canopy of scarlet rods like a box- 
ing-ring. Ideal for a play about damaged 
men competing for a female trophy. Soutra 
Gilmour’s design is a model of sparse ele- 
gance. Centre stage, a worn green armchair 
like a waning tyrant’s throne. Stage right, 
a veneered sideboard that signals mass- 
produced chic. We’re in the 1960s so these 
pieces are from the previous decade. Well 
spotted, Ms Gilmour. Each scene is punc- 
tuated by racy music and strobe-y lights to 
remind us that this is a heightened, paranor- 
mal world. A perfect approach. If you run 
the play straight, as a seedy bit of Cockney 
soap, the non-sequiturs become too con- 



spicuous. These are: Teddy and Ruth. What’s 
their motivation? Teddy has no reason to 
leave his three sons in America and bring his 
weird wife home to a family of insane mis- 
fits. Why surrender her without a fight? And 
why does she not prevent him? 

Gary Kemp has worked hard to assume 
the mantle of the milk-toast philosopher 
Teddy. Kemp is a multimillionaire pop icon 
so he’s changed his accent and his body 
language and effaced his starry swagger to 
become a neurotic laundry basket, a mimsy, 
fretting, fatalistic eunuch. Virtuoso stuff. 
Ruth is fabulous too. Ruth, of course, is not 
a character but a primal goddess, a prin- 
ciple of nature, a slut-matriarch. Making 
her a readable human entity is a pointless 
exercise. Beautiful Gemma Chan plays her 
coolly, and correctly, as a polygonal sculp- 
ture swivelling methodically through her 
planes, steely, erotic, indomitable, promis- 
cuous, menacing, never intelligible. Elder- 
ly Sam is usually portrayed as an impotent 
blur but Keith Allen, with lovely understate- 
ment, turns him into a closet queen (John 
Inman on a low heat), hinting at his sexual- 
ity beneath a prickly veneer of butch dignity. 
It’s the performance of the night. Or would 
be if it weren’t for John Simm as Lenny the 
pimp, a smiling shifty egoist, all smirks and 
twinkles and aggressive intelligence, a Blair- 



ite Cockney psycho. Prize-winning work. 

Which brings us to the silly bits. Kemp 
and Chan (Teddy and Ruth) are required 
to ‘have a moment’ at the side of the stage 
to indicate inner turmoil. That’s not in the 
script. Best omitted. More silliness occurred 
in the audition room. OK, we understand the 
colour-blind casting thing but having a black 
actor playing the brother of two white actors 
is crazy in a play whose troubled heart flick- 
ers to the beat of unanswered paternity ques- 
tions. And casting isn’t just about character 
and emotion. Physique counts. Ron Cook, as 
Max, fizzes like a cockerel with its tail on fire 
but he makes no sense opposite John Mac- 
millan’s vast (and enjoyably stupid) Joey. 
When Max belts Joey in the six-pack, Joey 
snaps and crumples like a TV aerial in a hur- 
ricane. Yet Joey easily out-hulks Max. And 
he’s 25 to Max’s 70. If this were a real fight, 
Joey would laugh at Max’s puny punch, flex 
his shoulders a little, and rip Max to pieces 

Waves of hostility surge through the 
crowd at its more blatant passages of 
misogyny 

before pushing him into the street via the let- 
terbox. This is a powerful and three-quarters 
brilliant version of a hideous and sometimes 
rib-tickling script. It’s not an easy night out. 
Waves of hostility surged through the crowd 
at its more blatant passages of misogyny. 
Never mind. And by the way, fellas, take it 
easy. The awards will come. 

The Areola’s new play studies the life 
of rock-star psychiatrist R.D. Laing. Alan 
Cox, suave and charismatic, plays Laing 
like Marco Pierre White, a lyrical tyrant, an 
ungovernable messiah with Heseltine hair 
and a volcanic temper, leading his apos- 
tles towards some unknown paradise or 
inferno. Laing believed mental illness was 
a logical reaction to life’s insanity. Clinical 
interventions would therefore only dam- 
age a natural, beneficial process. He was 
truly a divided soul. He craved notoriety 
but also sought out the secluded mayhem 
of acid trips. When he necked pure LSD 
from a decanter his German partner com- 
plained, ‘I want to be with Ronnie Laing, 
not Henry VIII.’ His wardrobe was bipolar 
too. He favoured swirly James May shirts 
at home but preferred natty blue pinstripes 
on TV. To test his theories of mental illness 
he occupied Kingsley Hall in the East End 
where his patients lived on equal terms 
with their shrinks. Chaos ensued. Laing 
was quite happy treating uppity inmates 
to a dose of Glaswegian Largactil by head- 
butting them unconscious. Publicans near- 
by took exception to stray schizophrenics 
popping in and guzzling unattended pints. 
Rioting skinheads eventually attacked the 
building. Writer Patrick Marmion has cre- 
ated a bleakly hilarious account of an over- 
looked corner of hippy culture. Next stop 
for this script, TV. 
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Towering will-o’-the-wisp: Agyness Deyn as Chris Guthrie 



Cinema 
The still point 

Jasper Rees 

Sunset Song 

15, Key Cities 



Lewis Grassic Gibbon’s Sunset Song is the 
best-remembered title of a short career. 
Born in 1901, he was dead by 1935. The 
novel hymned the rhythms of rural life in 
north-east Scotland in prose that to modern 
ears sounds as if it comes from a museum 
of Grampian folklore. At its heart is Chris 
Guthrie, a spirited young woman whose 
dream of bettering herself as a teacher is 
thwarted by tragedy. 

The world of Sunset Song is a bull’s-eye 
for Terence Davies, the British director 
who has always been nostalgically drawn 
to the travails of unlucky women. Lead- 
ings actresses form an orderly queue to 
emote in his gorgeously lit interiors. Gil- 
lian Anderson was up for an Oscar for The 
House of Mirth and there was a Golden 
Globe nom for Rachel Weisz in The Deep 
Blue Sea. 

Sunset Song calls for an actress who can 
pass for a teenager and bloom into woman- 
hood, and Davies has plumped for Agyness 



Deyn, a rangy former model of surpassing 
loveliness who has no trouble persuad- 
ing the camera to linger. Davies snakes 
around her in wind-quivered wheatfields 
and beside still reflecting ponds. Firelight 
and sunlight fall on her loganberry lips and 
peachy cheeks, pearly gnashers and soul- 
ful peepers. Inevitably, this being a coming- 
of-age story, he also watches her inspect 

Daviess lyricism is unlike the work of 
any other British director and worth 
celebrating 

her own shapeliness in the mirror. When 
an itinerant worker slurps kisses on her 
ankles, you’ve a job not to feel faintly com- 
plicit. Polanski felt similarly about Nastass- 
ja Kinski in Tess. 

We are in the world of a Scottish Hardy, 
which finds a woman in soothing one- 
ness with nature but blighted by the blind 
sadism of indifferent fate. The source of 
Chris’s sorrows is another regular trope in 
Davies, whose work can be read as a career- 
long patricidal assault. His first tyrannical 
father was Davies’s own, played by Pete 
Postlethwaite in the autobiographical remi- 
niscence of a working-class Liverpool child- 
hood, Distant Voices, Still Lives. TTie latest is 
Chris’s father, a leathery God-fearing farm- 
er who impregnates his suffering drudge of a 



wife to the sound of bedspring squeaks, soon 
followed by the agonising howls of labour. 
Peter Mullan, cinema’s go-to Scottish ogre, 
imparts righteousness and pipe-smoking to 
a terrifying performance he’s been varying 
for years. To give us all a break, might some- 
one cast him in Hay Fever or Much Ado or 
something with handbags and tulle? It’s a 
blessed relief when he suffers a stroke and, 
still threatening to rape his daughter, wrath- 
fully bites the dust. 

Death and emigration duly hollow out 
the household, leaving Chris free to live 
without censure. Ewan, a shy young admir- 
er (Kevin Guthrie) from a neighbouring 
farm, makes eyes at her and soon enough 
they’re married, to the clump of reels in the 
cow barn, and doing what comes naturally 
in the bedroom. Cue more blood-curdling 
labour pains. Then a shot is fired in Sara- 
jevo and from the pulpit of the kirk the 
minister fulminates against cowards while 
white feathers attached to stones hurl 
through windows. 

Sunset Song is best at its slowest and 
stillest. In one remarkable take, the cam- 
era holds fast as Chris’s brother Will (Jack 
Greenlees) removes his smock and bare- 
ly flinches when thrashed by his father, 
then dresses again and exits. In another, 
the camera turns through 360 degrees to 
watch a cart carrying away one set of visi- 
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tors and bringing another. At the wedding 
the guests singing ‘Auld Lang Syne’ fade 
off the screen to leave just the expect- 
ant newly-weds. Davies frames tastefully 
painted domestic interiors with the grace 
of a Dutch master, while outside his wide- 
angled lens pays its respects to the swell- 
ing landscape. (He was unlucky with the 
weather: there’s much use of the rain 
machine in radiant sunshine.) 

In defiant homage to the source, the 
script even lifts gobbets of voiceover from 
the novel, spoken by Deyn in the third per- 
son as if Chris is looking down on herself 
from a place of tranquillity. ‘She was no 
longer afraid, only sad for the father she 
never had and forgot to love.’ These intru- 
sive captions just about work. The film is 
less certain where it simply has to report 
what happened next, with much rushing 
into rooms for news, and people report- 
ing the headlines to each other (‘they say 
Parliament is to pass a conscription act’). 
Davies isn’t adept at hurrying a plot from 
A to C via B. The film loses its moorings 
altogether when Ewan returns from the 
trenches racked with self-loathing, bitter 
with reproach and giving a performance 
that jars in a way not quite intended. 

Sunset Song falls short of outright mas- 
terliness, but Davies’s lyricism, achieved on 
a tiny budget, is unlike the work of any other 



British director and worth celebrating. And 
in Agyness Deyn he has unearthed a tower- 
ing will-o’-the-wisp. 

Radio 

There will be blood 

Kate Chisholm 



It was a stroke of genius to invite Glenda 
Jackson to make her return to acting as the 
star of Radio 4’s massive new series of dra- 
mas, Blood, Sex and Money, based on the 
novels of Emile Zola. Jackson plays Dide, 
the matriarch of the Rougon-Macquart fam- 
ilies from Plassans in the depths of south- 
ern France. And she’s absolutely brilliant. 
Her voice is so distinctive, yet at the same 
time utterly ordinary, so it doesn’t stick out 
demanding attention but rather draws you 
in, like a spider weaving its web. Her tim- 
ing, too, is pitch-perfect, each word given 
just the right weight for its meaning to be 
clear, whether making sinister predictions or 
laughing over another child’s comeuppance. 

Dide participates as her own character, 
the mother and grandmother (sometimes 
great-grandmother) of this unruly brood of 
cheats, drunkards, idealists and social climb- 
ers. But she’s also the narrator of what is 



an incredibly complex storyline, not helped 
by the fact that each drama focuses on a 
different member of the family, often liv- 
ing in a different timeframe. Dide keeps 
them all together. The dialogue is surpris- 
ingly (sometimes offputtingly) modern for 
an adaptation (by a team of writers includ- 
ing Dan Rebellato and Oliver Emanuel) of 
novels that are set in the post-Napoleonic 
period as France struggled to find its new 
destiny. But throughout Jackson convinces 
us of her actuality. She’s as real to us as if 

Glenda Jackson is absolutely brilliant 
— and completely terrifying 

she were living now, and she’s completely 
terrifying. 

Dide was married (to Rougon) but also 
had a lover (Macquart) with both of whom 
she had children (played, also convinc- 
ingly, by Robert Lindsay, Fenella Woolgar, 
Ian Hart, Sam Troughton, Graeme Hawley 
among others). The children fight, swindle 
each other, support opposing parties in the 
battle between republicans and imperialists. 
Nothing is stronger than blood but it can 
also be spilled rather too easily. ‘Nothing 
wrong with a bit of blood,’ says Dide, merci- 
lessly. ‘Blood makes things happen. Blood is 
a good fertiliser.’ 

In the novels Zola wanted to create a 
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complete portrait of French society, fasci- 
nated by the impact of social and political 
change but also by new understandings of 
heredity. On this evidence, he’s like a cross 
between Dickens and Orwell. ‘I am moth- 
er to a pack of wolves, thieves and murder- 
ers, whores and politicans,’ says Dide. ‘They 
may look like gentlemen and ladies but I tell 
you plainly they are nothing but wolves. . . ’ 
It was difficult not to suspect that the utter 
conviction with which Jackson spoke these 
lines came from her years at the heart of 
power in Westminster. 

Meanwhile Radio 3 is attempting to 
help us through the dire onset of early 
December gloom by launching a mammoth 
series of its own. The Northern Lights sea- 
son, which runs until the end of the year, 
taking over dramas, features, music strands 
and Composer of the Week, celebrates the 
landscapes of those countries which lie 
north of 60 degrees latitude, and the music, 
art, poetry and novels inspired by heather, 
larch, serpentine and sea. The season begins 
on Saturday and on Sunday rebroadcasts a 
classic radio programme made in 1967 by 
the pianist Glenn Gould for the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. 

An anthropologist, a sociologist, a civil 
servant, a nurse and a surveyor are on the 
train from Winnipeg to Churchill. Two days 
and one night stuck together as the train 
trundles northwards across 1,015 miles of 
bleak emptiness. Gould attempts through 
their conversations to come up with The 
Idea of North. But as you might expect from 
the brilliant exponent of Bach’s music, this 
is no conventional feature taking us sim- 
ply from A to B. Gould called it ‘a contra- 
puntal radio documentary’ and for most of 
the time we hear voices criss-crossing, their 
ruminations on what North means to them 
intermingling as the clackety-clack sound 
of the train rumbles along underneath, 
reminding us that we are travelling, and that 
we may not necessarily reach our expected 
destination. 

It’s a long and tedious trip, ‘almost trau- 
matic’, says Gould. ‘The person who makes 
this trip is going to come up against his own 
self, not so much his fellow passengers.’ You 
may have gone North to get away from 
society but once there, in those tiny isolat- 
ed communities, you will find yourself far 
closer to other people than you have ever 
been. They will know everything about you, 
and vice versa. It’s impossible to keep any- 
thing from them. You’re on a desert island, 
yet stuck with people whom you have not 
necessarily chosen. Things unravel. 

As does Gould’s documentary, which 
is not an easy listen. The experimental 
approach to editing, very Sixties and exis- 
tentialist, makes it hard to pick out the 
voices, follow them through, know who’s 
saying what. One of the travellers com- 
plains that he’s ‘not always able to select 
what I want to hear. I hear what other peo- 



ple inflict on me.’ As do we, as we strug- 
gle to make sense of what we are hearing. 
Intriguing, then, that this was made so long 
before the clamorous din of the new tech- 
nologies. How much more do we in 2015 
need the North, that opportunity to detach, 
reflect, isolate and repair? 

Television 
Beyond a joke 

James Walton 



Let’s start this week with a joke: ‘You know 
Mrs Kelly? Do you know Mrs Kelly? Her 
husband’s that little stout man, always on 
the corner of the street in a greasy waistcoat. 
You must know Mrs Kelly. Well, of course 
if you don’t, you don’t, but I thought you 
did, because I thought everybody knew Mrs 
Kelly.’ 

No, I can’t claim my sides are entirely 
split either. Yet, according to the first epi- 
sode of What a Performance! Pioneers of 
Popular Entertainment (BBC4, Thursday), 
this sort of material by the Victorian music- 
hall star Dan Leno marked the birth of 
stand-up comedy as we know and are per- 
haps overburdened by it today. 

The series’ stated aim is to explore mass 
entertainment from the days before tel- 
evision. But there appears to be another, 
unstated one as well: to show that BBC4 
documentaries don’t all have to be by genial 
middle-aged academics keen to impart their 
knowledge in the form of neatly constructed 
arguments. Instead, they can be fun! 

To this end, the chosen presenters are 
the unlikely double act of Frank Skinner 
and Suzy Klein, who bubble with a degree 
of chuckling enthusiasm that the average 
18-30 holiday rep might envy. For a while on 
Thursday they were on best BBC4 behav- 
iour, as they traced the origins of the Vic- 
torian music hall in the various strands of 
urban entertainment that grew up after the 
industrial revolution. Before long, though, 
the problems that would mar the rest of the 
programme began to surface. 

For one thing, there was the surprising- 
ly sloppy editing, with facts we’d already 
been told later put forward as startling rev- 
elations. For another, there was the deci- 
sion to get Frank and Suzy to re-enact old 
music-hall turns. Seeing these turns as they 
might once have been was certainly neces- 
sary and even illuminating. The trouble is 
that, far too often, the chief focus was on 
Frank and Suzy’s own ‘journey’ from ini- 
tial rehearsal to final performance (and 
their feelings about it) rather than on what 
I suspect most BBC4 viewers would have 
wanted: more on the history of Victori- 
an music hall. It also meant that the pre- 
senters seemed to be having more of the 
desired fun than we were. 



Stranger still, the pair apparently consid- 
ered that part of their brief was to pretend 
that everything we saw remains pure com- 
edy gold — up to and including that routine 
about Mrs Kelly (and I gave you the edited 
version). Throughout the programme, both 
presenters approvingly emphasised how 
irreverent the Victorian music hall was. So 
why treat it with such utter reverence? After 
all, taking an interest in the comedy of the 
past is not the same as insisting that it invari- 
ably remains hilarious today. 

Luckily, back in 2015, our own comedy 
appears to be in unusually fine shape. This 
week, for example, saw two properly great 
sitcoms reaching the end of second series 
that were, if anything, even better than their 
first ones. 

When I heard the premise of Detectorists 
(BBC4, Thursday) — middle-aged blokes 
potter about the countryside obsessively 
looking for buried treasure — I presumed 
we were in for a spot of easy satire where the 
author’s message would be something like 
‘Get a life, you losers.’ In the event, this ten- 
der, kindly show has portrayed its characters 
as almost heroically indifferent to modern 
social fashions and demands. (And I bet 

Taking an interest in the comedy of 
the past is not the same as insisting 
that it remains hilarious today 

there are far more of such people about than 
we generally see on television — except of 
course on Only Connect.) 

This perspective was duly reflected in the 
real author’s message that came on Thurs- 
day when Andy (Mackenzie Crook) wor- 
ried aloud that he wasn’t ambitious enough. 
‘No shame in that,’ his friend Lance (Toby 
Jones) reassured him. ‘Ambition’s overrat- 
ed. All these people reaching for the stars 
and striving to be the best. It looks exhaust- 
ing.’ Not coincidentally. Crook, who wrote 
and directed Detectorists, turned down the 
chance to be in Pirates of the Caribbean 5 so 
that he could make the show. 

With its defiant gentleness and impres- 
sive commitment to the unspoken, Detec- 
torists mightn’t seem to have much in 
common with the fiercely rude and often 
quite lurid Catastrophe (Channel 4, Tues- 
day), where the central couple of Rob and 
Sharon (Rob Delaney and Sharon Horgan) 
exchange articulate, razor-sharp dialogue 
in even the moments of greatest mari- 
tal crisis. And yet this too is an essentially 
sympathetic sitcom that clearly wants us to 
root for the characters rather than despise 
or pity them, as was the case with many 
of the comedies that followed The Office 
a decade or so ago. I’m not sure that two 
shows, however brilliant, are enough to sig- 
nify a trend — but, if so, this might explain 
why Peep Show, despite being pretty bril- 
liant itself, is increasingly feeling like a pro- 
gramme from another era. 
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Christmas lists 

By Laura Freeman 



W illiam Brown had the right idea 
about Christmas lists. Under the 
heading ‘Things I Want for Christ- 
mas’, he requests: a bicycle, a gramophone, a 
pony, a snake, a monkey, a bugal, a trumpit, 
a red Injun uniform, a lot of sweets, a lot 
of books. 

The Christmas list, as William so ably 
demonstrates, is a rare opportunity to be 
shamelessly greedy. I don’t hold with the Tiny 
Tim business of ‘God Bless Us Every One’. 
God Shower Us With Goodies, I say. 

When my brother and I were young we 
were fascinated by ‘Santa Baby’, that hymn 
to consumerism performed first by Eartha 
Kitt and later by every popette from Kylie 
Minogue to Taylor Swift. ‘What’s a yacht?’ 
we asked. ‘What’s Tiffany’s? What’s a sable? 
What’s a deed to a platinum mine?’ When 
all was explained, we were incredulous. Why 
would anyone want such boring presents? 

For us Christmas meant only one thing: 
the Argos catalogue. With plenty of time 
to go until Christmas Eve (after school on 
1 September) we would visit the Argos on 
Edgware Road, pick up a catalogue each and 
spend the next few months labouring over 
the toy section and making a list, with help- 
ful catalogue numbers, for our parents. The 
Father Christmas myth had long been rum- 
bled. Come December, our parents would 




Will Father Christmas bring that drum kit? 



chuckle merrily — ho, ho, ho! — and go off 
and buy a completely different set of improv- 
ing and educational presents. 

Now that I am older and less venal, I feel 
sorry for parents discovering that Toys R 
Us has sold out of Jurassic Park Pterodactyl 
Drones, or whatever this year’s must-have 
present is. There’s a heartfelt entry in E.M. 
Delafield’s Diary of a Provincial Lady for 19 
December when our heroine sets off for Lon- 
don: ‘Find Christmas shopping very exhaust- 
ing. Am paralysed in the Army and Navy 
Stores on discovering that List of Christmas 
Presents is lost, but eventually run it to earth 



in Children’s Books Department. While 
there choose book for dear Robin, and wish 
for the hundredth time that Vicky had been 
less definite about wanting Toy Greenhouse 
and nothing else. This apparently unprocur- 
able.’ She eventually tracks one down in Sel- 
fridges: ‘admirable — though expensive’. 

Vicky is lucky. Usually, the item you 
most want is the one you don’t get. Take this 
Christmas list made by the wartime party 
girl Joan Wyndham in 1939: 'Inhibitions by 
Sigmund Freud, Madame Bov ary, a nest of 
live ants and an indecent pink gauze night- 
dress, the kind you can see through.’ She gets 
everything but the nightdress. 

The best sort of Christmas list, though, is 
the cosily old-fashioned kind: the stocking 
fillers a Victorian child might find at the foot 
of his bed. Stockings such as these, described 
by Angela Thirkell in Christmas at Mulber- 
ry Lodge, which contain a humming top that 
sang a lovely sad note, a little bag of choc- 
olate buttons with tiny white sugar balls on 
them, a mouth organ, a real pocket-knife 
with two blades, a tangerine — and a sleep- 
ing dormouse. 

Just William also gets a mouth organ in 
his stocking, which he starts playing lustily at 
6:25 on Christmas morning. If only Mr Brown 
had observed the golden rule of Christmas 
lists: if it makes a noise, don’t buy it. 



Travel 



ITALY 



FRANCE 

BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. Lovely tiny 
flats great for W/E of French life and 
shopping, www.franglaisflats.com 
Email to: franglaisflats@shaw.ca 



Chamonix 

Truly Luxurious Chalet. 

Beautifully restored farmhouse 
sleeps 8 comfortably. Sauna, 
Jacuzzi, pool. Massage and 
treatments available in-house. 

Also chef/catering. 
Transfers, ski, cycling, climbing; 
equipment can be arranged. 
Fabulous family/group winter 
or summer holiday home. 

www.chamonix-lux.com 
Email: ferme@chamonix-lux.com 



VENICE. S/c apartments in newly 
restored 15^^ century palazzetto. 
Sunny canal views. Sleep 2/4. Canoe 
available. Tel. owner: -1-43 1712 5091. 
www.valleycastle.com 

TUSCAN/UMBRIAN BORDER. 

Hill top house in 11 acres. Looks 
amazing on the website. 

Even better in real life. Check it out: 
www.myhomeinumbria.com 

VENICE CENTRAL. Tranquil, sunny 
apartment. Wonderful canalside 
location. Two bedrooms, two 
bathrooms. Tel: 020 7701 7540 or 
www.venicecanalsideapartment.co.uk 

TUSCANY/UMBRIA border. 
Spacious farmhouse villa - our home. 
Sleeps 10. Pool. Views. Magical 
atmosphere. Everything ... 
www.ladogana.co.uk 



RIVIERA. Breathtaking views. 
Romantic, 2/3 -bedroom garden 
flat. Menton 5 mins. 
www.ilvalico.eu 

^OVAKIA 

SUPERB 5 BEDROOM 5 bathroom 

restored ancient house near ski 
slopes in Levoca, Northern Slovakia. 
Lovely atmosphere, open fires, central 
heating. Suitable for small groups, 
couples or larger family/friends 
parties. Fly to Poprad from UK. Some 
availability within next 3 months. (One 
week minimum booking). Reasonable 
rates. For quotes, information, or 
bookings Tel: 07857352228 
Email: dtempire@artamus.co.uk 



SOUTH AFRICA 

GAME LODGE OPPORTUNITY. 

Set in 90,000 acre exclusive Big Five 
Welgevonden Reserve, South Africa. 
3 hours from Johannesburg. Join 
private syndicate for 12^^ share for 
GBP 65,000. More at: 
www.tsheshepe.co.za 
Email: davemarsh@mweb.co.za 

SPECIALIST HOLIDAYS 

IF CRUISES AND BEACHES aren’t 
your thing, why not try a Political 
Tour? Top diplomats & political 
experts lead you through Russia, 
Iran, US elections 2016, Brexit. 

Tel: 0843 289 2349 or 
Email: info@politicaltours.com 



To purchase back issues of The Spectator please call 
01795 592886 or visit www.spectator.co.uk/backissues 
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Travel & General 



GREECE 



TRAVEL 



VILLA SELINA 

Book your passport to paradise on the idyllie Aegean island of Symi 




FuIIy-servieed aeeommodation sleeps 10, uniquely well equipped and loeated in a large, 
private garden with easy access to the sea. Booking for 2016 

Tel: 020 7961 6220 or 07785 326 164 www.greekislandviUa.com 



UNDISCOVERED MAINLAND. 

Kardamyli. Self-catering seafront 
hotel apartments with stunning 
mountain/sea views. Excellent 
walking, swimming in crystal clear 
waters. Direct Easyjet flights - one 
hour from airport. 

Tel: -F30 27210 73601. 

WWW. anniska-liakot . com 

UK: DEVON 

DEVON ROMANTIC THATCHED 

cottage available for short breaks. 
www.lowerbrook.com 

SIR LANKA 

SOUTH POINT VILLA. 4 Exclusive 
luxury beach villas in Galle. 2, 3, 4, 7 
bedroom villas with private pools. 
Fully staffed including personal 
chef. Ideal for families and romantic 
getaways, www.southpointvilla.com 
Email: info@southpointvilla.com 
Tel: 00 94 766 766 766 



[HOTELS 




AUSTRIA 

VIENNA CENTRE. Self catering 
apt: musician's country-style home 
in peaceful Biedermeier cloister. 
Sleeps 2/3. Tel: 0043 1 712 5091. 
Email : valleycastle @ CompuServe .com 

UK: CORNWALL 

THE NARE HOTEL 

Stunning sea views from 
CornwalTs most comfortable 
hotel with luxurious rooms, 
two restaurants, heated 
indoor and outdoor pools 
and a beautiful beach. Door 
to door chauffeur service, 
preferential train fares from 
London and courtesy car 
from the station or airport. 
For more information 
please browse 

www.narehotel.co.uk 
or call 01872 501111 



HOME SERVi^ 



TRAILFINDERS 

THE TRAVEL EXPERTS 



Call to discuss any of your travel needs 



Worldwide Holidays & Flights 
First Business & Cocporote Trovel 
Private Bespoke Touring 
Cruise Tratlhnders 
European Travel 
Group Trovel 
Honeymoons & Wishlist 
Visa & Passport Service 
Trovel Insuronce 



020 7368 1200 
020 7368 1400 
020 7368 1500 
020 7368 1300 
020 7937 1234 
020 7938 3858 
020 7408 9008 
020 7368 1504 
020 7408 9005 



troilfincfers,com 




TRAfLFfNDERS nomed 


Whidi? 


'Best Travel Compony' 




Awarded maitinwm ♦ ♦ ★ ♦ ♦ 
/or oistorrw service 



TRUSTED fOR MORE THAN TEARS .4 



LEGAL SERVICES 



Not Just Revolutionary 
Residential Conveyancing.... 
BILMES LLP 

28-29 Great Sutton Street London 
EClV ODS - London & Brighton 

Email: law@bilmesllp.com - 
Tel: 020 7490 9656 

Solving Difficult Problems Effectively. 

GARDINERS SOLICITORS. 

Domestic & Commercial 
Conveyancing. Tel: Paul Gardiner, 

020 7603 7245. Email: 
paulgardiner@gardinerssolicitors.co.uk 

[TRANSLATOR WANTED ] 

TRANSLATOR WANTED, ENGISH 

to Mandarin.Will pay good rates. 
Email: rlaversuch@gmail.com 



BOOKS 



Green Ink Booksellers 
BOOKS BOUGHT 

Fair prices paid, will travel within UK. 

01497822870 

books@greeninkbooksellers.co.uk 



BOOK CLEARANCE 



THINKING OF MOVING? We 

buy mainly ‘housefuls’ of books; we 
thin existing collections and clear 
deceased’s libraries. History, Art, 
Architecture, Travel, other subjects. 
Prompt payment; no commission 
or charges. ROTHWELL & 
DUNWORTH. Tel: 01398 323169. 
E-mail: rdbooks.uk@gmail.com 

SPEECHWRITING | 



Relax, I’ll Write It For You! 

You’re due to speak / present at a 
wedding / event. Don’t worry - 



i4:k\red jiiikI 50 nl'die 

be^ irhJe|.vndrii(iy ouiW Jir^iy 
jiitl JHHithl Ilf itJm lor yiHj 
SluA' iht‘ luxury b) K'nding wffiKHjnc 
tpecLj] j of tinuin UfiltU^ULbi-r. 

To order gilt vauchefs « your hm Notel 
direcioiy cbM 080B Z7S 5079 or visit 
WWW pridoofbdtiiiiihotott.coin 



I Stay happy 
while you’re away 




Who will pamper your pets, secure 
your home, baffle the burglars and 
reduce your insurance premium? 



& 



Homesitters]' 

Tn ftpy yoftiVn nr^r 



To book, or for a brochure call 01296 630 730 
or visit www.homesitters.co.uk 



call Lawrence on 020 8245 8999 or 
check www.greatspeechwriting.co.uk 



sPEClkrcR 

Classifieds Rates 

+ 44 (0)20 7961 0145 

treaceyc@spectator.co.uk 
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General & Christmas Gifts 



, CHRISTMAS GIFTS 



Luxury Goods 



Order a New Service of Special 
Hand-Forged Silver Flatware 

Each piece is hammered into shape by our English craftsmen 
using original lead dies - the traditional way. 







See: www.mplevene.co.uk for many more patterns 
Contact us now - we ship worldwide 

M.P. Levene of London 
Tel: 020 8954 3572 Email: silver@mplevene.co.uk 



INTRODUCTIONS 



Across ^ room 

ESSEX ‘ SUFFOLK * NORFOLK * CAMBRIDGE ‘ LONDON 

Specialist Introduction Agency 

An exclusive, discreet service to find 
your perfect partner. 

Call Eleanor for a friendly chat & free brochure 
0800 591 274 / 01449 722800 www.acrosstheroom.co.uk 

All Age Groups Welcome 




DATING 4 GROWN UPS. Private 
client consultations & dating 
introductions for the over 40s. 

Please tel. David who is ‘Matchmaker 
Extraordinary’. London and all of the 
UK and Ireland. 

Tel: 01728 635064 - 07986 213120 
WWW. dating4grownups . co.uk 

To purchase back issues of 
The Spectator please call 
01795 592886 or visit 
www.spectator.co.uk/ 
backissues 



I COLLECTABLES ■ 



ARCHIVES, DOCUMENTS, 

albums, autograph letters, 
photographs, memorabilia, 
old books, postcards, etc. 
Will collect. 

Tel: 0208 994 2258 
may fly ephemera @ msn .com 






Fine Clothing 



pink camellia 

www.pinkcamellia.com 
+44 (0)1785 780956 



NNING MICUIT FOIE GRAS 

460g delicious vacuum-packed roulade 
’^from Perigord region will comfortably feed 12-14. 

It makes a wonderful, generous Christmas Gift. 

£40 1 p&p. Mall order available, 

rsula Keeling: anbefrmBn. 

07957 330 463 / 01451 844712 www.foiegrasdirect.co.uk 



Givi> ^>moo rie a really exciting Clirblinaij preseiil year 

A ftyuig Jenson! -hi minutes from Central I^iuton 
DHTcn^iit of airt-raD available from 



Beautiful silk nightwear 
Her perfect Christmas gift 

Designed and made in the UK 
Luxuriously gift wrapped 

Visit www.nuiami.com 
or call 020 8940 0707 

Sleep Beautifully 



Visit ouf wchwitcr v^-wiiV.wlac.co.uk OR 
Give iiH a call to JIhcmiim the nptimiii 01628 8.^272 



Fine Foods 



Flying Lessons 
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Christmas Gifts & Property 



CHRISTMAS GIRS 



Jewellery 





Tel: + 44 (0)1489 578867 
WWW.RUFFS.CO.U K 



Commission a 
portrait from the 
Royal Society of 
Portrait Painters. 

www.therp.co.uk 

Gift vouchers available 



Arts 




N' BLOOM & SON 



ay- 

INTERESTING OLD JEWELLERY 
OURWEBSITE - WORTH A LOOK 

WWW.NBLOOM.COM 



f STYLE NEVER GOES OUT ^ 
OF FASHION 




Cobra & Bellamy 



is the leading name in classically designed 
watches, retro in style reminiscent of the 
1930s, 40s and 50s. Pictured here is the Cobra 
watch available in Stainless Steel at £99, Rose 
Gold Plated and 21 Carat Gold Plated at £115. 

Sienna Miller has chosen to eschew more 
established watch companies to fly the flag for 
Cobra & Bellamy's retro inspired watch 
collecb'on, here is a quote from her: 
"Cobra & Bellamy watches are classic, 
beaubful and affordable, I love all of them". 



To see the whole Cobra & Bellamy watch 
collection go to: 

www.cobrabellamywatches.co.uk 
or call 01736 732112 



Book Search 



OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS FOUND. 

Free search. No obligation to 
purchase. Tel: 01376 562334. 

Email: jeremy.dore@tesco.net 



Florists 




Dovers Flowers 

EST. 1925 



Same day delivery. 

23 Churton Street, Pimlico, London, SWIV 2LY 
Tel: 020 7834 8784 

www.doversflowers.com 



PROPERTY TO LET 
LONDON 



Westminster 

Accommodation 




LARGE ELEGANT 
WESTMINSTER APARTMENT 

to share with non-resident 
owner. 5 min walk - Victoria 
St James stations. Ideal for 
travelling excecutives or 
MPs. A discerning London 
pied-a-terre for 
mature professionals. 

T: 07979241421 
E: Bryan. neely(^hotmail.com 



PROPERTY FOR SALE 
France 



SOUTH OF FRANCE. Modern 
Apartment on two floors in 
Victorian mansion. For sale by UK 
company £499,000. Beautiful views 
over Mediterranean and Isles D'Or. 
3 bedrooms, with 3 ensuite baths, 
lounge, dining, kitchen, cave, 
air-con, infinity pool, 2 parking 
spaces. Easy walk down to tennis, 
beach, wind and kite surfing. 

Ideal family holiday home. 

Email: ksbceng@gmail.com 



Fine Foods 



FORMAN 

at 

FIELD 



THE BEST Of BATTlSH FOOD 



Visit fortnarufidBcld.cont or 
C11I02Q3 60t S454 for i copy 
of our fabulous new catalogue 
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THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS PRESENT 

A 12 MONTH GIFT SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONLY £75, NORMALLY £129 





..r: 



YOUR GIFT TO THEM 



OUR GIFT TO YOU 



An annual subscription to The Spectator: Choose between a bottle of champagne or a £20 

52 issues of the print edition and full access to the gift card to spend at John Lewis and Waitrose, 

magazine via our website and apps. Also includes 
membership of the Spectator Club, 



SELECT YOUR OFFER 

mi Annual gift subscription (52 issues) for £75 plus 
a free bottle of Berry Bros. & Rudd champagne 

m Annual gift subscription (52 issues) for £75 plus 
a free £20 John Lewis/Waitrose gift voucher 

GIVER^S DETAILS Title Name 

Address 

Postcode Tel no 

Email 



RECIPIENT DETAILS Title 


Name 


Address 


Postcode 


Tel no 





THREE WAYS TO SUBSCRIBE 

1. Call 01795 592886 quoting ref: PRESENT15 

2. Visit www.spectator.co.uk/present 

3. Complete the form below and return it to: The Spectator Subscriptions, 
FREEPOST RRAU-TUSE-SXSK, Sittingbourne, ME9 8GU 



PAYMENT DETAILS 

□ Please charge my: □ Visa □ Mastercard □ Maestro □ Amex 

Card no □□□n □□□□ □□□□ □□□□ 

Valid from (if relevant) Q D / D D Expiry ccv 

□ I enclose a cheque for £ made payable to The Spectator (1828) Ltd. 

Signature: 

Date: 



Terms and conditions: Free gift only available with annual UK gift subscriptions and while stocks last. For overseas prices and to order visit www.spectator.co.uk/subscribe or call 01795 592 886. No refunds will be 
given for the remainder of the current subscription if cancelled. Free gift is a bottle of Berry’s United Kingdom Cuvee Grand Cru Champagne or a £20 gift card to spend at John Lewis or Waitrose. Gift will be sent to 
you - not to the recipient - and sent separately to subscription acknowledgement. Gift orders placed before 20 December 2015 will start with 2 January 2016 issue. Orders placed after that will start with next available 
issue. Offer closes 31 January 2016. 



The Spectator (1828) Limited and Press Holdings Media Group may use your information for administration, customer services and targeted marketing. In order to fulfil our commitments to you we will disclose your 
information to our service providers and agents. We would like to keep you informed of new Spectator products and services. Please tick here to be contacted by: □ email □ phone. We would also like to keep you informed 
of new products and services by post. Please tick here if you would rather not be communicated to □ by us □ by carefully selected third parties. 



‘When I see a restaurant which 
advertises “Thai food and tapas” I do 
not think “What an excitingly diverse 
eating experience” ’ 

— Rory Sutherland, p77 



LIFE 



High life 

Taki 




New York 

Things turn very frivolous around this time 
of year. Barf-inducing parties given by pop- 
culture schlock merchants selling their 
wares are a nightly transgression. The hacks 
duly report the shenanigans of doped-up 
rappers the next day as once upon a time 
they detailed the haut monde. London isn’t 
much better. Last week, at the British Fash- 
ion Awards, a designer by the name of Jona- 
than Anderson said that he was ‘honoured 
to be on the same stage as Karl Lagerfeld’ 
— a bum-clenchingly vapid pronouncement 
if ever I’ve heard one. Lagerfeld is a preen- 
ing, self-important freak whose trademark is 
rudeness and that other badge of ultimate 
ghastliness, the ponytail. 

Over on these shores, things are just as 
bad, except Congress hasn’t as yet invited 
Angelina Jolie to enlighten it with her plan 
to save Africa, as a parliamentary committee 
did over in dear old England. What is it with 
these modern celebrities? How can they be 
so uninformed, dumb, full of themselves 
and arrogant? And how can the public swal- 
low the hype that the PR hucksters put out 
about them daily? The word ‘hype’ derives 
from the Greek hyperbole, and there’s noth- 
ing elegant about it. It debases the truth, as 
well as the language, and is often duplicitous 
and outrageous. 

I remember 40 years or so ago, the edi- 
tor-in-chief of Vogue, a self-invented but 
very nice lady Diana Vreeland, responded 
to everything with ‘fabulous’. The word fab- 
ulous became her mask, her defence, almost 
a way of life. By calling everything fabulous 
la Vreeland kept everyone in the dark and 
off balance. It vitiated the power of the sales 
pitch. An item could be inferior or superior 
but Vreeland said it was fabulous and that 
was that. 

Vreeland, however, had terrific taste. She 
loved worthy fashion and talented people. 
In order to keep the peace she called eve- 
rything fabulous. The trouble is that the 
bullshit stuck after she had lost power. Now 



everything and everyone is fabulous, and 
fashion has never been uglier and design- 
ers less talented. But the latter are Olympi- 
an gods when compared with professional 
celebrities such as the Kardashians and the 
Hiltons, both families for ever with us, and 
everywhere, like herpes. 

If I were a suspicious fella. I’d think it was 
a cover for more nefarious goals. In other 

What Donald Trump does is anti- 
hype and the proles love it 

words, they are putting us to sleep with hype 
while sinister forces seize power. No such 
luck. The whole western world has turned 
sleazy and it needs hype for its fulfilment. 
Last week the egregious NY Times report- 
ed an after-movie party at the New York 
Library, describing a certain Carole Radzi- 
will as a writer. Carole Radziwill is as much 
a writer as I am a transgender chap, but 
never mind, hoodwinking the public is what 
the Times does daily, so why not describe a 
hard-charging girl from the sticks like Car- 
ole as a writer? 

People in big cities covered by TV and 
national newspapers no longer do anything 
without one eye on the celebrity merry-go- 
round. Twenty years after I appeared on a 
morning show in Chicago, a woman rub- 
bernecked me on Fifth Avenue and shouted 
that I was great on Donahue. Imagine if I 
had written something of value. Yes, in 1982 
I appeared on a morning show in Chicago, 
made fun of unbridled feminism, easily got 
the better of the idiotic host, and 20 years 
later some moronic woman still remem- 
bered. Nurse, help! 

Oh yes, I almost forgot. Everyone’s a 
hero nowadays. We want and need heroes 
and there are so few natural ones around. 
Perhaps that’s why we have to keep invent- 
ing them. A one-time Olympic gold medal 
winner in the decathlon, the toughest of all 
track and field events, changes sex 40 years 
after his victory and Vanity Fair sticks her 
on the cover. I’ve said this before, but if a 
Martian came down and read the NY Times 
or listened to the TV news, he would defi- 
nitely think that this planet is inhabited 
by transgender men and women, lesbians, 
bisexuals, bondage/dominance/submission 
types, and a few white beer-drinking truck 
drivers who spend their days and nights 
shooting black and Hispanic people. 

Once upon a time there were barbers 
who cut men’s hair and hairdressers who 
took care of women. Sometime during the 



Sixties, a hairdresser by the name of Alexan- 
dre became the sine qua non among Paris- 
ian ladies of a certain class, and since then 
his profession has never looked back. Hair- 
dressers became more sought after than rich 
old men, and now they’re more famous than 
their clients and some are multimillionaires. 

Hype made Trump, and the Donald is 
still leading in the polls, a fact I cherish. 
So there are good things about hype, but 
except for Donald Trump I can’t think of 
any. But Trump hypes himself. He is not 
hyped by an army of PR jerks. Actually, 
what Trump does is anti-hype: he tells it 
like it is and the proles love it. Up in Mas- 
sachusetts, in front of a blue-collar 100 per 
cent democratic audience, he was cheered 
to the rafters. The NY Times propagandist 
covering him was so shocked he didn’t file 
a story about it. 

But now I must stop and organise my 
Christmas party. This year it’s uptown and 
more selective than usual. The Donald is 
invited but I doubt he’ll make it. 



Low life 

Jeremy Clarke 




My favourite YouTube video clip this week 
shows a chap sitting at a desk typing. All you 
can see of him are his hairy forearms, poised 
hands and fast fingers. He types for ten min- 
utes. Nothing else happens. The typewriter 
is a portable designed in the early 1960s by 
Marcello Nizzoli for Olivetti — the famous 
Lettera 32. Cormac McCarthy bashed out 
five million words on one of these, blowing 
the dust out of it now and again with the air 
hose at his local garage. He auctioned it a few 
years ago for a quarter of a million dollars. 
The video clip is a paean to the beauty and 
style of the Olivetti Lettera 32 typewriter. 

The camera lingers adoringly over every 
aspect of the teal, steel-encased typewriter, 
eventually focusing on the keys rising and 
falling and the typed letters accumulating 
on the paper. Our interest quickens as the 
letters form words, the words sentences. 
Surely, he’s not going to divert our attention 
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from this epitome of Italian design by say- 
ing something witty or personal, is he? The 
quick brown fox jumped over the lazy dog 
will do nicely, thank you, matey. 

But the anonymous fingers are in an 
expansive mood. They introduce themselves 
with, ‘Hello, ladies and gents. I would like to 
talk about the love of typewriting that has 
struck me of late. You see, whenever I sit 
down at my computer with work in mind I 
always seem to find myself on notoriously 
obscene websites before I have the chance 
to react.’ 

A rather unnecessary confession, this, we 
feel, given the circumstances. But we know 
the compulsion only too well. It’ll only get 
worse, old son. Good to get it off your chest, 
though. 

The typist then talks discursively about 
this new, relatively innocent outlet he has 
found for his manual dexterity. ‘Regardless 
of its shortcomings, typing is a very ener- 
getic and concentrated activity. Here is a 
machine, and a very beautiful one, whose 
only purpose is to create and organise words. 
I must think about what I want to say before 

I say it. I have to really focus, and thusly, my 
thoughts become more fluid and I am able 
to explore my imaginations.’ 

Well, that might have been me sitting 
there typing that. I couldn’t have put it bet- 

The only way to write on a typewriter 
is with your trousers on fire 

ter myself. For I, too, have lately fallen in 
love with old manual typewriters, and for the 
same reasons. I love the dotty clatter of the 
key-strikes, the warning tinkle of the little 
bell, the thump of the carriage return. I also 
like the odd transaction of words on paper 
in exchange for an extravagant expenditure 
of physical energy. And yes, the absence of a 
Safari icon, for those of us who simply cannot 
help ourselves, is indeed a big plus. But as the 
guy says, the most invigorating thing about 
typing on a typewriter is the requirement to 
think ahead, and in complete sentences. On 
a word processor the temptation is to inch 
one’s way into a sentence word by word, then 
fiddle with the word order until black in the 
face. The only way to write on a typewriter 
is with your trousers on fire, smashing down 
one extempore sentence after another, not 
giving a damn about anything. Very refresh- 
ing it is. Of course the results aren’t pretty. 
But then neither are first thoughts. 

To those over a certain age to whom I’m 
talking old hat, I apologise. The only writ- 
ing machine I have known previously is the 
word processor. The rackety thrill of writ- 
ing on a manual typewriter is entirely new 
to me. My first, a seized-up old Olympia, I 
bought six weeks ago at a car-boot sale for 

II quid. I carried it home, pressure washed 
and oiled it, put in a new ribbon, and began 
typing. The solid, even, spacious typeface 
looks like the one God used for the Ten 



Commandments. It works perfectly. Pleased, 
I did a bit of research. I discovered that I was 
the proud owner of a wide-carriage Olym- 
pia SM9, manufactured in West Germany in 
1964. The early SM9 is considered by many 
to be the acme of typewriter design, technol- 
ogy and quality of materials. It is the type- 
writer of choice, apparently, for some very 
famous writers I haven’t heard of. 

After the Olympia SM9, so-called ‘typo- 
sphere’ opinion states that the next best 
typewriter ever made is the aforementioned 
Olivetti Lettera 32. Olivetti factories in 
Italy and Spain turned out millions of them. 
I bought one for £5.99 plus ten quid post- 
age on eBay and I love it obsessively also. 
It’s like being in love with two women at 
once — one a slim, stylish Italian; the other 
a heavyweight, straight-talking German — 
and loving them with equal passion. All of 
which perfectly illustrates. I’m afraid, ladies 
and gents, what a complete bore I have late- 
ly become. 



Real life 

Melissa Kite 




Go on, they said. Go on a date. Let your 
friend fix you up with a nice eligible man. 
Nothing ventured, nothing gained. Try 
something new. Be open-minded. Give it a 
chance. What’s the worst that can happen? 

I’ll tell you what’s the worst that can hap- 
pen. It started with me trying to get to his 
place to meet him. In my head, the 150 miles 
between us made it a non-starter but the 
wisdom of well-meaning crowds was that I 
was being a boring old stick-in-the-mud. Go 
on, they said. Give it a go. You never know 
what it could lead to. Well, I’ll tell you what 
it led to. 

I stopped overnight at my parents’ house 
near Coventry. How could even I louse up a 
journey of a few miles from there to Leices- 
tershire? 

I managed to get myself on the M42, and 
the iPhone satnav sounded happy enough 
for a change. Usually it insists on trying to 
take me to Lostwithiel in Cornwall, no mat- 
ter what I programme into it. But on this 
occasion it accepted that we were going to 
Leicestershire and chirruped that we would 
be getting off at junction 10. 

At which point I should have carried 
on but I weakened and phoned my date to 
tell him I was 20 minutes away. There then 
ensued one of those driving conversations 
in which the person at your destination sug- 



gests better and more interesting ways to 
reach them. The cut of my date’s jib was that 
I didn’t want to get off at junction 10, 1 want- 
ed junction 11. And then the A-something 
or other. 

I was approaching the slip road to junc- 
tion 10 as this was happening, shouting ‘are 
you sure?’ into the speakerphone. Yes, he 
was sure. And so, not wanting to question his 
judgment before we’d even met, I stayed on 
the motorway looking for junction 11. But 
junction 11 came there none. On the other 
hand, I did suddenly find myself on the M6 
toll road. I got off at the first exit I could, 
but had to put my credit card to the reader 
of the barrier, paying £5.50. And then I took 
a long detour trying to get back the way I 
came but the only way to get back was on 
the M6 toll — and pay another £5.50. 

Hence, £11 down and 40 minutes later 
I was approaching my date from the way 
I had nearly come in the first place feel- 
ing a tad indisposed to the whole esca- 
pade. However, I have to say that when 
I got there the date itself — in which he 
and I took our dogs for a walk together 
around the countryside where he lives — 
was absolutely delightful. When I set off 
for home as dusk fell, I was almost feeling 
like I had been wrong in assuming it would 
be a total disaster. 

Maybe we would decide to meet again. 
Maybe the 150 miles between us would 
somehow dissolve in fairy-tale fashion. 
Maybe we would walk off into the sunset, 
via the M6 toll. 

I drove away with his instructions to take 
this left turn then that right turn, and go 
up this hill and round that bend, and then 
I would find myself on the A something or 
other and all would be plain sailing. 

I found the first few turns but then I was 
on a big main road in the pitch black, which 
may or may not have been the right one, 
with drivers tailgating me and flashing me 
to go faster as I crawled along not knowing 
where I was. I switched on the iPhone satnav 
and it maliciously made its pitch for Lost- 
withiel. 

I was on my own. In desperation at the 
peeping horns and cars screeching past me 
on hairpin bends, I took a right turn into a 
smaller country lane, which I meandered 
along, desperately looking for a sign. No 
signs. Just a flash. Then another. 

The letter from the police came in the 
post two weeks later. They were throwing 
the book at me. Of course they were. I had 
been doing 35mph in a 30mph zone. 

Informing me in doom-laden tones 
that I was being prosecuted, they includ- 
ed a handy menu of penalties I might face, 
which ranged from pretty much rotting in 
jail down to a ‘speed awareness workshop’, 
but only if I hadn’t attended one for three 
years, and only then if my offence was not 
deemed excessive. Who knows? Doing 35 
in a 30 when you’re a woman out driving 
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alone after dark might be a capital offence 
in the area I stumbled into, which knowing 
my luck was probably an enclave run by 
Sharia law. 

But never mind. Because I was being 
open-minded. I was trying something new. 



Long life 

Alexander Chancellor 




I have always found Thanksgiving, which 
was celebrated in the United States last 
week, the most agreeable and least stress- 
ful of holidays. It involves no present-giv- 
ing, so it is almost free of commercialism 
and the anxieties associated with shopping; 
and it has no religious or political conno- 
tations, which means it can be enjoyed in 
equal measure by Americans of every kind. 
Christmas, on the other hand, despite all 
the efforts made in America to play down 
its religious origins, retains an element of 
exclusivity about it: if you are not a Chris- 
tian, it is not really your day. Thanksgiving, 
with its emphasis not only on gratitude but 
also on goodwill and generosity towards 
everyone, yet without the divisive intrusion 
of religion, is perhaps the ideal family festi- 
val for the modern world. 

It is a holiday with rather confused ori- 
gins. It was reputedly first celebrated by the 
Puritan settlers, who in 1621 landed in the 
Mayflower at Plymouth, Massachusetts, to 
give thanks for the harvest they reaped after 
their ferocious first winter on American soil. 
After that, it was observed sporadically on 
different dates in different states until Abra- 
ham Lincoln, without reference to the Pil- 
grim Fathers, decided in 1863 to declare the 
last Thursday in November a national day 
of thanks for his Civil War victories at Get- 
tysburg and Vicksburg. It was an odd time 
to be giving thanks. The Union was bloodily 
divided and New York City was in the throes 
of draft riots. But the holiday survived and 
gradually rediscovered its supposed Pilgrim 
roots. 

It is said that the Pilgrims ate four wild 
turkeys at their first Thanksgiving feast. 
Last week Americans ate more than 50 mil- 
lion farm-fattened ones. But the ‘Thanks- 
giving turkey’ is another tradition of quite 
recent origin, thanks largely to brilliant 
marketing by American turkey farm- 
ers. While some 90 per cent of American 
families now have turkey on their table 
at Thanksgiving, the turkey wasn’t widely 
accepted as the indispensable Thanksgiving 



dish until the middle of the 20th century. 
It was then, in 1947, that the National Tur- 
key Federation formally presented a turkey 
to President Harry S. Truman, who started 
another tradition by deciding to ‘pardon’ it. 
This whimsical ceremony has taken place 
annually at the White House ever since, 
as it did again last week when President 
Obama pardoned not one but two turkeys 
that had been named ‘Abe’ and ‘Honest’ by 
Californian schoolchildren. ‘I know some 
folks think that this tradition is a little silly,’ 
he said. ‘I do not disagree.’ 

In Britain, of course, most of us eat tur- 
key at Christmas and, thanks to people 
like Charles Dickens and the late Bernard 
Matthews, we tend to regard the turkey as 
quintessentially British. But it isn’t at all. 
Not only are turkeys everywhere basical- 
ly American, all of them being descended 
from the wild turkey, an exclusively Ameri- 
can bird; the British don’t even rank among 

President Obama pardoned not one 
but two turkeys 

the world’s biggest consumers of the fowl. 
Strangely, the Israelis eat more turkey per 
capita even than the Americans; and Brit- 
ain’s consumption of turkey lags behind not 
only that of Israel and the United States but 
also of France, Italy and Germany. 

However, we may soon catch up. I read 
in the Daily Telegraph that Thanksgiv- 
ing is beginning to catch on in Britain too. 
Supermarkets have reported rocketing 
sales in November not only of turkey but 
also of other Thanksgiving specialities such 
as pumpkin pie, which, to my mind, is one 
of the most revolting dishes ever invented. 
Research based on these sales figures reach- 
es the extraordinary conclusion that one in 
six Britons now celebrates Thanksgiving. 
There is nothing in the Thanksgiving tra- 
dition that is remotely relevant to Britain, 
except for the fact that it is thought to have 
been started by people who were desperate 
to get out of this country. So this suggests 
that we are simply addicted to celebrating as 
often as possible, even when we have noth- 
ing to celebrate. In fact, we like it better that 
way. We even do our best to drain Christmas 
of its meaning. 
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Bridge 

Susanna Gross 



If you don’t play bridge, you really should 
avoid gatherings of bridge players — you’ll 
find us excruciatingly dull. I’ve never forgot- 
ten the time, a few years back, when Sally 
Brock and I went for dinner with our team- 
mates after a tournament. We got a booth 
in a restaurant, and began discussing the 
hands we’d played. After an hour or so, the 
two ladies in the adjoining booth stood up 
and huffily put on their coats. Then one of 
them turned to us and said, ‘It’s not just the 
fact that you’ve been talking so loudly that’s 
ruined our meal, but you’ve been so pain- 
fully boring to listen to.’ 

It’s true, we talk and talk, obsessively and 
nerdily; people in trains move away from us, 
people in planes reach for their earplugs. But 
there’s no stopping us — because talking 
about bridge is almost as much fun as play- 
ing it. Some of us carry on chatting via email, 
too. I’m lucky enough to be part of a group of 
Young Chelsea players who are always firing 
off emails pointing out interesting hands. Last 
week, for instance, Paul Martin showed us this 
funny version of a ‘Morton’s Fork’ which he 
spotted during the recent European Champi- 
ons Cup. Andrew Robson, with his opening 
lead, inadvertently inflicted it on his partner 
Alexander Allfrey (Zia Mahmood was East, 
Tom Hanlon West): 

Dealer West Neither Vulnerable 







4 5 2 
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pass 
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pass 
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pass 




44 


pass 


44 


pass 




64 


all pass 



Robson led the ^4. Zia played low . . . 
and what could Allfrey do? If he inserted 
the ^J, Zia could win with the and dis- 
card his other club on a top spade (eventu- 
ally losing just one heart). So he won with 
the ^A — but Zia could now discard two 
hearts on the 4Q and the 4K. Only a heart 
lead would have knifed the fork! 
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SPECTATOR WINE I JONATHAN RAY 



M uch has already been written about 
The Spectator's notorious spin 
around the Med this summer on 
board Cunard’s Queen Victoria, and there’s 
nothing much I can add except to confirm 
that, yes, we did indeed have a complete and 
utter hoot. In fact such a complete and utter 
hoot was it that once we’re all fully recov- 
ered and match fit we’re darn well going to 
do it again. 

Needless to say, much of the jollity and 
most of the japes were the result of enjoying 
vast amounts of vino of the tippest-toppest 
quality in a seemingly endless supply. Just 
when we thought we’d succeeded in drink- 
ing the ship dry, more bottles appeared. I’d 
like it minuted, though, that we really did 
put our backs into it with several concerted 
and stout-hearted assaults on the wine list. 
After all, it was a Spectator cruise, not a New 
Statesman one. 




Happily, I knew we were in safe hands 
the minute I saw the list and twigged that all 
the wine we were about to knock back in the 
Queen’s and Princess Grill restaurants had 
been supplied to Cunard by Messrs Corney 
& Barrow, titan of the British wine trade, 
still privately owned and going stronger than 
ever after 235 years in the business. 

On hoard ship, I knew we were in safe 
hands when I twigged that the wine 
was supplied by Corney and Barrow 

Corney & Barrow boasts two royal war- 
rants as well as some remarkable exclusive 
agencies including such stellar names as 
Champagne Salon, Domaine de la Romanee- 
Conti and Petrus. But, as with Berry Bros & 
Rudd, whose wines we featured the other 
week, their reputation rests as much on 



their own first-rate house wines as it does on 
any of the high-end, fancy-dan Chateau de 
Swank they might also stock. 

Associate director James Franklin and I 
had Christmas firmly in our sights when we 
planned this offer, and since Corney & Bar- 
row’s house range has just been completely 
revamped and restyled with chic new labels 
and since said range is so bloody good, I sug- 
gested that we look no further. Christmas is 
pricey enough as it is without having to spend 
buckets more on the wine. Besides, I believe 
the following bottles are of such fine quality, 
provenance, style and — especially — value 
that all you will need is to add one or two 
long-treasured vintage treats from your cel- 
lar and you will have all that you require to 
get through the forthcoming festivities. 

And if one takes advantage of the fabled 
Brett-Smith Indulgence (£6 off a case when 
buying two dozen bottles or more), there is 




Message in a bottle 
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a double discount on offer. This makes the 
wines very accessible indeed and ideal for 
stockpiling in time for Christmas. The mixed 
case is only £100, for goodness sake! 

Champagne can sometimes be a bit de 
trap, especially if you have hordes of friends 
and relatives visiting you over the holidays. 
Or perhaps you are reserving the best fizz 
for the festive feast. But that doesn’t mean 
you should be without bubbles. Nor does 
it mean that you should have to wheel out 
the prosecco yet again. This is where Cor- 
ney & Barrow Sparkling Blanc de Blancs (1) 
comes in, an absolute peach of a wine made 
expressly for Corney & Barrow by the cen- 
tury-old firm of Varichon et Clerc. A blend 
of white grapes only, namely Ugni Blanc, 
Colombard, Chardonnay and Chenin Blanc, 
it’s made in the same method as champagne 
(with the crucial secondary fermentation in 
bottle) and is aged for over a year on its lees. 
The result is a bone-dry, deliciously fresh, 
creamy, toasty, brioche-y sparkler which, 
although weighty, has a wonderful lightness 
of touch to it. Mix it with orange or peach 
juice if you have to, but I suggest enjoying it 
just as it is. Best of all is the price: just £11.38 
a bottle with the Brett-Smith Indulgence, 
otherwise £11.88, down from £12.50. 

The 2014 Corney & Barrow House 
White (2) is made by Producteurs Plaimont 
in Gascony, a co-operative I know well and 
admire greatly. They have supplied wine to 
Corney & Barrow for over 20 years and this 
half-and-half blend of Colombard and Ugni 




Blanc was produced in close consultation 
with Corney & Barrow’s buyers. And what’s 
not to like? It’s light, fresh, fruity, floral and 
zesty and what it might lack in complexity it 
more than makes up for in charm. It’s ideal 
party fare for when the neighbours crash in. 
It’s also perfect as a light and gentle, getting- 
one’s-eye-in aperitif or as the partner to rich 
and oily smoked eel or salmon. £6.63 with 
the B-SI, £7.13 without, down from £7.50. 

The 2014 Corney & Barrow House Red 
(3) comes from just south of Minervois in 
the heart of the Languedoc. They make won- 
derfully drinkable wine in this neck of the 
woods and this Merlot/Carignan/Grenache 
blend is instantly appealing with vibrant 
red and dark fruit flavours, silky smooth 
tannins and a long spicy finish. It really is 
so approachable that one could drink it on 
its own at a Christmas party even though it 
really does deserve some hearty grub. It’d be 
pretty much spot-on with cold game pie on 
Boxing Day. £6.63 with the B-SI, £7.13 with- 
out, down from £7.50. 

The 2011 Corney & Barrow House Claret 
is far more grown-up and sophisticated 
than its modest price would suggest. A soft, 
plump, juicy and accessible blend of Merlot 
(mainly). Cabernet Sauvignon and Cabernet 
Franc, it’s unmistakably Bordeaux, although 
I reckon it could fool many a wine lover as to 
just what level of Bordeaux if served anon- 
ymously in a decanter. It’s made especially 
for Corney’s by Maison Sichel and as any- 
one who had the good fortune to come to 



our Chateau Angludet dinner in November, 
hosted by Charlie Sichel, will know, Maison 
Sichel produce extremely good and extreme- 
ly good-value vino. £8.29 with the B-SI, £8.79 
without, down from £9.25. 

The 2011 Corney & Barrow House Cotes 
du Rhone (5) comes from the family-owned 
Vignobles Gonnet — the legends behind 
Domaine Font de Michelle Chateauneuf- 
du-Pape — and their vineyards on the right 
bank of the Rhone at Domazan in the Gard. 
A ripe’n’spicy mix of Syrah, Grenache and 
Cinsault, it’s deliciously scented with ripe 
bramble fruit, liquorice, pepper, herbs and 
chocolate on the palate. Heaven knows, I’m 
no fan of Christmas turkey and its ghastly 
trimmings, but if this was served alongside 
the dread fowl I reckon I could force some 
down. £8.53 with the B-SI, £9.03 without, 
down from £9.50. 

Finally, the 2011 Corney & Barrow House 
Rioja Crianza (6) from Bodegas Zugober 
and as decent a Rioja as I’ve had in ages. As 
with the CDR above, it’s beautifully mature 
with 14 months in oak with a nice bit of bot- 
tle age to it, too. It’s unmistakeably Rioja too, 
with all those lovely lip-smacking aromas 
and flavours of vanilla, plums, damsons, cher- 
ries and spice that are so typical. I’m not sure 
that it isn’t my favourite wine of the offer. 
I’ve asked Santa for a saddle of lamb for 
Christmas instead of the dire turkey, and this 
will suit it perfectly. I’ll certainly be stocking 
up with a couple of cases. £8.95 with the B-SI, 
£9.45 without, down from £9.95. 



— — 

ORDER FORM Spectator Wine Offer 
www.spectator.co.uk/wineclub 

Corney & Barrow, 1 Thomas More Street, London EIW lYZ 

Tel: 020 7265 2470; Fax: 020 7265 2540; Email: customer.services@corneyandbarrow.com 



Prices in form are per case of 12 


Club Indulgence 
price price No. 


Sparkling 1 


C&B Sparkling Blanc de Blancs NV, 12%vol 


£142.50 


£136.50 


White 


2 


2014 C&B House White, 11.5%vol 


£85.50 


£79.50 


Red 


3 


2014 C&B House Red, 12.5%vol 


£85.50 


£79.50 




4 


2011 C&B House Claret, Maison Sichel, 13%vol £105.45 


£99.45 




5 


2011 C&B House Cotes du Rhone, 14%vol 


£108.30_ 


£102.30^ 




6 


2011 C&B House Rioja Crianza, 13.5%vol 


£113.43 


£107.43 


Mixed 


7 


Mixed case (two bottles of each of the above) 


£106.00 


£100.00 



Mastercard/Visa no. 

Start date Expiry date 

Signature 

You will be telephoned for your security number. 



Issue no. 



Please send wine to 

Name 

Address 



Postcode . ^ 

Telephone _ _ _ 

Email 

Safe place where wm^^^ can be left 



Total 



Prices include VAT and delivery on the 
British mainland. Payment should be made 
either by cheque with the order, payable to 
Corney and Barrow, or by debit or credit 
card, details of which may be telephoned or 
faxed. This offer, which is subject to avail- 
ability, closes on 16 January 2016. Last orders 
for Christmas delivery: Friday 18 December. 



*Only provide your email address if you would like to receive offers or communications by email from The Spectator (1828) Limited, part of the Press Holdings 
Group. See Classified pages for Data Protection Act Notice. The Spectator (1828) Limited, part of the Press Holdings Group would like to pass your details on 
to other carefully selected organisations in order that they can offer you information, goods and services that may be of interest to you. If you would prefer that 
your details are not passed to such organisations please tick this box □. 
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Chess 

London Classic 

Raymond Keene 

The annual London Classic, inspired and 
organised by the indefatigable Malcolm Pein, 
is now underway at London’s Olympia. The 
website is www.londonchessclassic.com and 
in the stellar line-up are Magnus Carlsen, 
Fabiano Caruana, Hikaru Nakamura, Veselin 
Topalov, Alexander Grischuk, Viswanathan 
Anand, Anish Giri, Lev Aronian, Michael 
Adams and Maxime Vachier-Lagrave. 

This is the highest-rated tournament ever 
held on British soil, though Nottingham 1936 
can challenge for quality given that five 
world champions were competing, namely 
Emanuel Lasker, Capablanca, Alekhine, 
Euwe and Botvinnik. 

London has been the scene of many 
brilliant games, jewels in the crown of chess 
art. This week I give two examples of 
coruscating brilliance. 

Anderssen-Kieseritsky: London 1851 
(see diagram 1) 

18 Bd6!! Bxgl The only defensive try was 18 ... 
Qxal+ 19 Ke2 Qb2 20 Kd2 Bxgl 21 e5 with 
unclear play. 1 9 e5 Qxa 1+20 Ke2 Na6 This 
gets mated but 20 ... Ba6 21 Nc7+ Kd8 22 Nxa6 is 
also winning for White. 2 1 Nxg7+ Kd8 22 
Qf6+! Nxf6 23 Be7 mate 

Zukertort-Blackburne: London 1883 
(see diagram 2) 

28 Qb4! ! A superb deflection. After 28 ... Qxb4 
Black gets mated, e.g. 29 Bxe5+ Kxh7 30 Rh3+ 
Kg6 31 Rg3+ Kh6 32 Rf6+ Kh7 33 Rf7+ Kh6 34 
Bf4+ Kh5 35 Rh7. 28 ... R8c5 29 Rf8+!! 
Another deflection. 29 ... Qxf8 30 Bxe5+ mates. 

29 ... Kxh7 30 Qxe4+ Kg7 31 Bxe5+ Kxf8 
32 Bg7+! The final coup. 32 ... Qxg7 33 Qe8 is 
mate. 32 ... Kg8 33 Ghce7 Black resigns 

The introduction of the British Knockout 
Championship, with a record £50,000 prize 
fund, is a most welcome innovation, and an 
achievement of which the chief organiser 
Malcolm Pein can be justly proud. The 



CHESS PUZZLE 

White to play. This position is from Edward 
Lasker-Thomas, London 1912. This is one of the 
most famous combinations ever seen in London. 
What is White’s key move? 

We regret that because of the Christmas printing 
schedule, this is not a prize puzzle. 

Last week's solution 1 ... Rxf2 

Last week's winner Jeff Aronson, Oxford 



Diagram 1 




u b c cl c r g h 



Diagram 2 




a b c d e f g li 



contestants are: David Howell, Luke 
McShane, Nigel Short, Gawain Jones, 
Jonathan Rowson, Jonathan Hawkins, 
Daniel Fernandez and Yang-Fan Zhou. 

With Christmas approaching, those in 
search of unusual presents for chess-loving 
bibliophile friends and relatives would do 
well to consider Markus Stormson’s 
Curried Chess. This is a curio, packed with 
an interesting selection of ingenious and 
obscure variants on the game. Among the 
rarities it explores are Barbed Short Chess, 
Takeover Chess, and Stratak. This 
compendium is available from regular 
outlets and @troubador.co.uk. 




a b c d c r g h 



Competition 
Railway rhythms 

Lucy Vickery 

In Competition No. 2926 you were invited to 
submit a poem about HS2. 

The idea for this challenge came to 
me as I was listening on YouTube to W.H. 
Auden’s poem ‘Night Mail’, which he wrote 
to accompany a section of the terrific 1936 
documentary about the London to Glasgow 
Postal Special directed by Basil Wright and 
Harry Watt (who described Auden as look- 
ing like a ‘half-witted Swedish deckhand’). 

Not altogether surprisingly, the tone of 
the entry was less celebratory than Auden’s, 
with the notable exception of Carolyn 
Thomas-Coxhead’s prize-winning submis- 
sion, written in MacGonagallese. Her fellow 
victors are rewarded with £30 apiece and 
George Simmers snaffles the extra fiver. 

There’s a thunder down the line at eleven fifty-nine, 
And there’ll be another due at twelve o-six. 

Yes, several times eaeh hour a train of massive 
power 

Is hurtling busy townies through the stieks, 

And leering through the glass of a window in 
first elass 

(At meadows trashed and woodlands bulldozed 
flat) 

Is a vieious tabby gent elaiming dubious deseent 
From Skimbleshanks, the famous Railway Cat. 

His moggy grin is mirthless, moeking dwellings 
rendered worthless 

By the track that’s scarred the centre of the nation. 
Skimble Junior (‘Call me Skimby!’) hisses scorn 
for every nimby 

Who’s inclined to sob at rural devastation. 

There’s no mercy in his features for otters or 
such creatures 

Who have lost their fine and ancient habitat. 
‘Businessmen demand a beeline!’ mews this 
hard efficient feline, 

Skimble Junior, the modern high-speed cat. 

George Simmers 

It’s as pointless as cheating at patience, 

As cuckoo as ironing the cat, 

A businessmen’s scheme, a commercial wet dream 
In the shape of a formal diktat. 

Though the magic words ‘northern’ and 
‘powerhouse’, 

Pronounced like a mystical spell, 

Are combined to inspire, setting all hearts on fire, 
They exude a pestiferous smell. 

Prepare for those time and cost overruns 

As it link s cities already linked 

But at much greater speed, like a junkie in need, 

All reason and judgment extinct. 

Perhaps in some dim, distant future 
A drone locomotive will zoom 
Through environments grey with exhausted decay 
And a dreamlike, Ballardian gloom. 

Basil Ransome-Davies 
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This monster-clogging transportation 
with costs outstripping past inflation, 
loading despair on expectation 
across the whole mistrustful nation; 
this can’t be simply job creation 
to give a workless population 
something for hope and exultation 
instead of permanent stagnation; 
this hare-brained scheme is suffocation 
of countryside and preservation, 
revealing London’s concentration 
on rural life’s elimination; 
the HS2 is pure damnation 
from birth to final destination. 

And what would bring us some elation? 

An end to this embuggeration. 

D.A. Prince 

All success to the project HS2! 

It’s designed by Her Majesty’s Government for 
people like me and you 
Who want to get very quickly from London to 
Leeds 

And be able to do so in great comfort, all built 
on the proceeds 

Of enormous private investment and revenue 
streams 

(’Tis one of the Department for Transport’s 
greatest dreams) 

Which is very good news since it looks as though 
it’ll cost dear 

And George Osborne hopes that China will see 
its way clear 

To stump up for some of those three hundred 
and fifty-one miles of new track 
Which will pass through, under or above several 
beautiful places, to which some cry Alack!’ 
These high speed trains are most beautiful to see 
And may possibly prove quite handy for people 
like you and me. 

Carolyn Thomas-Coxhead 

Well, here I am, in keen anticipation 
Of travelling on the splendid High-Speed train. 
Gone are the days of feckless cancellation 
Provoked by fallen leaves, or heavy rain. 

Or unexpected sunlight on the rails. 

Or snow, or fog. We’ll soon be setting off... 

But shouldn’t it be here? 

The speaker wails 

And crackles into life; a furtive cough, 

A disembodied voice: ‘Regrettably, 

For passengers who’ve booked with HS2, 

The train that was announced on Platform Three 
Is cancelled. We apologise. It’s due 
To fallen leaves and snow at Watford Junction 
And unexpected sun in Kentish Town, 

Which caused a massive system-wide malfunction 
And brought our whole computer network down.’ 
Brian Allgar 

NO. 2929; NOSTRADAMUS 

You are invited to submit an acrostic poem 
containing some predictions for the next dec- 
ade, in which the first letters of the lines read 
NOSTRADAMUS. Please email entries, 
wherever possible, to lucy@spectator.co.uk 
by midday on 30 December. 



Crossword 

2240 : 

Various sources 

hy Columba 



In each of eight clues, one let- 
ter has been cut from the defi- 
nition part; the cut letters spell 
a word that defines each of four 
unclued lights. In each of five 
clues, one letter has been added 
to the definition part; the added 
letters spell a word that defines 
each of four unclued lights. The 
words spelt by the cut and added 
letters, when linked by 17, form 
a doubly hyphened term whose 
definition in Chambers includes 
the puzzle’s title. One unclued 
light consists of two words. 

Across 

6 Purge resistance in mass 
after time (6) 

12 Single nasty taunt hurt (10) 

13 Cargo boats yielding 
medium gains (5) 

14 Feat once seen — how 
stirring (7) 

15 Cinnamon for instance in 
basic battered chest (10, 
hyphened) 

16 Supply aid to restrict crime, 
all round (7) 

22 Lamentation led by 
grandmother, loth (7) 

23 Catches sailor in Nova 
Scotia (4) 

24 Poet keeping involved with 
Norse god’s worshipper (7) 

26 Governor in denial before 
demo? (7) 

30 Nose formerly partly cut, I 
see (4) 

34 Fear mostly of swing (4) 

36 Old extravagance one 
among Tories abandoned 

(7) 

38 Revise gags, wildly hostile 

( 10 ) 

39 Service by personality 
backing lotteries (7) 

40 Soldier in clash for 
revenues (5) 

41 Current treatment I endure, 
endlessly impractical (10) 

42 House reduces jets (6) 



SOLUTION TO 2237: EXPERIMENTAL 



The publication is 11 A. Other unclued lights are all anagrams 
(‘new’ versions) of scientists: 14A SEABORG; 22A 
EINSTEIN; 23A PASTEUR; 34A TESLA; 37A OERSTED; 
38A CURIE; ID DARWIN; 28D CELSIUS. 



First prize Juliet Burgess, Narberth, Pembrokeshire 
Runners-up Jan Hill, Brighton, East Sussex; Mike Carter, 
Flawith, Yorkshire 
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43 Established opening 

covered by chairman with 
dignity (8) 



Down 

Golden rule in a broadcast 
broken by American (8) 
Upset in arena puzzled 
governor (5) 

Sunshade artist provided, 
held by friend (7) 

Sneeze in middle of duties, 
surrounded by dust, over 
and over (7) 

Fresh herb all right for 
antelope (6) 

Love room in harem, up 
and about (5) 

Police policy has ardent 
cops excited (13, two 
hyphens) 

Punt still bearing east on 
stream, not north (9) 
Revere ring without us (5) 
Base suggestion on energy 
limit (9) 

Rode fast, moving ahead of 
force (5) 

Shut underground chapel, 
missing point (3) 

Sectarian position, 
embracing upward way (7) 
Loosens about fifty frames 
( 6 ) 

Drama involving golf ace 
on Muirfield’s third tee (5) 



10 



11 

18 

19 

21 

27 

29 

33 

35 



37 Palm court supporting 
elevated skill (5) 

A first prize of £30 for the first 
correct solution opened on 4 
January. There are two runners- 
up prizes of £20. (UK solvers 
can choose to receive the latest 
edition of the Chambers 
Dictionary instead of cash— 
ring the word ‘Dictionary’.) 
Entries to: Crossword 2240, 

The Spectator, 22 Old Queen 
Street, London SWIH 9HP. 
Please allow six weeks for 
prize delivery. 



Name 

Address ^ 



Email 
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Status Anxiety 
The politics of 
envy has failed 

Toby Young 

I ’ve just put £25 on Lady C to win 
Fm A Celebrity . . . Get Me Out of 
Here. At 25/1, 1 reckon it’s quite 
a good bet. For those not watching 
the 15th series of the jungle reality 
show, Lady C is Lady Colin Camp- 
bell, a self-proclaimed ‘socialite’ and 
author of several royal biographies. 
Some of her fellow contestants, such 
as ex-Spandau Ballet frontman Tony 
Hadley, have accused her of not being 
a ‘real lady’, but they don’t have a 
clue, obviously. They mean she swears 
a lot, which hardly disqualifies her 
from being a toff. As it happens, her 
aristocratic credentials are a bit dubi- 
ous — her title derives from her brief 
marriage to a relative of the Duke of 
Argyll - but she seems to delight in 
conforming to the upper-class stereo- 
type. When she did her first Bush- 
tucker Trial, she apologised to Ant 
and Dec for not wearing her pearls, 
and she refers to Hadley as a ‘chippy 
oik’. Like Boris, she’s a pantomime 
toff, someone who exaggerates their 
poshness for theatrical effect, and the 
viewers seem to be lapping it up. 

This confirms my theory that any 
antipathy the British public feels 
towards the upper class has dwindled 
away to almost nothing. Following 
Labour’s triumph at the 1945 gen- 
eral election, the aristocracy became 
convinced that the nation had been 
seized by revolutionary fervour and 




Like Boris, 

Lady Colin 
Campbell is a 
pantomime toff, 
someone who 
exaggerates 
their poshness 
for theatrical 
effect 



embarked on a frantic public rela- 
tions offensive. Stately homes were 
demolished, accents were played 
down and ostentatious displays of 
wealth became taboo. As Nancy 
Mitford put it in her famous essay on 
the subject in 1956: ‘The English lord 
has been nurtured on the land and 
is conversant with the cunning ways 
of the animal kingdom. He has often 
seen the grouse settle into the heather 
to rise and be shot at no more.’ 

Whether as a result of this strategy 
or not, no serious attempt to redis- 
tribute wealth has taken place since 
the Attlee administration. One of 
the most striking facts about post- 
war politics is that if you discount the 
three victories won by Tony Blair — 
who was about as left-wing as David 
Steel — Labour hasn’t won a gener- 
al election since October 1974 and 
that barely counted. Without Blair, 
Labour hasn’t won a convincing 
majority since 1966, almost 50 years 
ago. The politics of envy has failed. 

To be fair, even the Tory party, 
which prides itself on understand- 
ing how to win and retain power, 
took a while to wake up to this. After 
Alec Douglas-Home failed to win 
in 1964, it concluded that the party 
should never again be led by a toff 
and the next three leaders seemed 
to vindicate that decision with vary- 
ing degrees of success. But after three 
consecutive losses in 1997, 2001 and 
2005, it was forced to re-evaluate this 
policy and put another Old Etonian 
in charge. Exactly 10 years later, 
David Cameron has proved to be one 
of the most successful leaders in the 
party’s history. 

Some might argue that Cameron 
has only triumphed by toning down 



his privileged status — resigning from 
Whites in 2008, for instance - but 
such efforts have always been half- 
hearted. There’s a telling moment 
in Dan Hodges’ excellent new book 
about the general election. One Min- 
ute to Ten, when Cameron deliberates 
about whether to appoint Chris Lock- 
wood as deputy head of his policy 
unit. He’s an old friend from a simi- 
lar background and, at this point in 
the story, Cameron is under pressure 
to broaden his team. But he decided 
to appoint Lockwood anyway. ‘These 
were the sort of people David Cam- 
eron wanted in his inner circle,’ 
writes Hodges. ‘Not just people he 
could rely on. Or even people whose 
judgment he could trust. He want- 
ed people he knew. People he could 
look into. People like him, in fact.’ 

Inside the Westminster bubble, 
the Prime Minister’s promotion of his 
friends to his inner circle is regarded 
as a political mistake, since it adds to 
the impression that he’s in politics to 
help out his rich chums. In fact, there’s 
no reason to think it has harmed his 
party’s electoral prospects. The Brit- 
ish public isn’t nearly as obsessed by 
class as political journalists. In their 
eyes, I suspect, all politicians seem 
to be from another planet, with little 
attention paid to whether they went 
to Eton or Haverstock Comp. 

That is why poor old Jeremy 
Corbyn, with his touching faith in 
class war, is doomed to failure. After 
he’s obtained national treasure status 
— the ultimate humiliation for anti- 
establishment rebels — he might 
want to take a turn in the jungle. 



Toby Young is associate editor of 
The Spectator. 
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The Wiki Man 
Adam Smith and 
specialist talents 

Rory Sutherland 

A dam Smith’s theory on 
the division of labour first 
appeared in 1776 in The 
Wealth of Nations, idea was later 
revived by The Coasters in their early 
1960s B-side ‘My Baby Comes to Me’. 

Well, she go to see the baker when 
she wants some cake 
She go to see the butcher when she 
wants a steak 

She go to see the doctor when she’s 
got a cold 

She go to see the gypsy when she 
wants her fortune told 
But when she wants good loving my 
baby comes to me 
When she wants good loving my 
baby comes to me. 

As Mr McClinton explains, rather 
than dividing his efforts between the 
supply of cake and fortune-telling, 
the baker is better off concentrating 
on the former. Similarly, the doctor 
will be better off not diversifying into 
the provision of ‘good loving’, leav- 
ing that market niche to the narrator, 
who seems to enjoy a healthy com- 
petitive advantage. 

What is interesting about the divi- 




‘Timpson’s 
Paradox’ 
says that 
key-cutting 
and shoe 
repair must 
always be 
performed at 
the same place 



sion of labour is not just that it works, 
but that it works in many different 
ways. At the most basic, it arises from 
the simple insight that ten people 
each concentrating on one task will 
do a better job than ten people divid- 
ing their time between ten different 
tasks. But it also works elsewhere. 
For instance a butcher will be able to 
stock a greater range of meats if his 
shop is not cluttered up with cakes. 

It also works at the level of trust 
and reputation. A fishmonger suffers 
more damage from selling poor fish 
than a general retailer. We therefore 
trust them not to do it badly. Would 
you buy oysters from a cake shop? 

Consumers seem to understand 
the benefits of specialisation instinc- 
tively. When I see a restaurant which 
advertises ‘Thai food and tapas’ I do 
not think ‘What an excitingly diverse 
eating experience’ but ‘Hmmm, prob- 
ably a rubbish restaurant’. 

So the interesting thing about the 
division of labour is that it isn’t real- 
ly all about labour. It’s also about the 
division of attention, the division of 
reputation, the division of expecta- 
tion and the division of trust. 

(The only exception to this law 
seems to be ‘Timpson’s Paradox’, the 
peculiar economic discovery that, for 
no readily discernible reason, key- 
cutting and shoe repair must always 
be performed at the same location.) 

But perhaps the most important 



effect of the division of labour is the 
division of attention, and the effect 
this has on innovation. If you spend 
5 per cent of your time screwing legs 
on chairs, it’s not worth inventing an 
electric screwdriver. If you spend 100 
per cent of your time screwing legs on 
chairs, you dream about nothing else. 

Oddly, Adam Smith noticed this 
effect, and included it in an early draft 
of The Wealth of Nations. But then he 
deleted it. 

It was the division of labour which 
probably gave occasion to the invention 
of the greater part of those machines, 
by which labour is so much facilitated 
and abridged. When the whole force of 
the mind is directed to one particular 
object, as in consequence of the division 
of labour it must be, the mind is more 
likely to discover the easiest methods 
of attaining that object than when its 
attention is dissipated among a great 
variety of things. 

The reason this is important is that 
it is now widely believed that inno- 
vation itself takes place in specialist 
clusters: in Silicon Valley, or in uni- 
versity departments. Much of it does. 
But much innovation still comes from 
people in a trade. As Smith goes on to 
say, ‘He was probably a farmer who 
first invented the original, rude form 
of the plough.’ 



Rory Sutherland is vice-chairman 
of Ogilvy Group UK. 



DEAR MARY YOUR PROBLEMS SOLVED 




Q. Is there a tactful way to deter 
certain people from buying 
clothing for one’s tiny children 
as Christmas presents? I am not 
ungrateful, but over the last two 
years the very expensive clothes 
have been only worn twice — on 
the two occasions when the gifter 
came to visit. It seems so wasteful 
but I hesitate to suggest that I do 
not share her taste in clothing and 
she should save her money. 

— Name and address withheld 

A. No, you must not do that. 
Instead carefully insert the 



children into the clothing, leaving 
the labels intact. Take an old- 
fashioned snap (i.e. not digital) 
and post this as part of a thank- 
you letter to the kind donor. You 
need make no further gesture. 

Then take the clothing back to the 
expensive shop for a refund. 

Q. The other day, while I was 
standing in Kensington High 
Street waiting for a 27 bus, a man 
I know well walked straight past 
me looking purposefully away. 

I was upset to be snubbed and 
my conscience played all sorts 
of tricks with me as I wondered 
what I might have done to offend 
him. Fortunately I was still 
waiting for the bus ten minutes 
later and happily surprised to 
hear the man call my name and 
greet me warmly. I admitted I had 
seen him a few minutes before 
and had wondered if and why he 



was cutting me dead. He grinned 
broadly and apologised and told 
me he was on his way to a bookies 
and stood to lose large sums if he 
missed the race. My message to 
readers is don’t take snubbings 
personally. Sometimes the 
snubber has a hidden agenda. 

— C.B., London W8 

A. Thank you for giving this tip. A 
snubbing usually says more about 
the snubber than the snubbee, 
but a snubber often has a hidden 
agenda. Readers should not forget 
that a snubber may also not be 
wearing his or her glasses. 

Q. My father, who has given 
up driving, has a parking space 
outside his house in central 
London. I’ve discovered that a 
young neighbour of his is now 
using this space but offering in 
exchange only to give him a crate 



of wine at Christmas. The girl has 
a space outside her own house but 
two cars instead of one. My father 
now realises he had been silly to 
have accepted the arrangement. 
How can we tactfully renegotiate 
the terms for next year? 

— Name and address withheld 

A. Why not look at the deals 
offered by www.justpark.com, 
which allows householders to rent 
out their drive or forecourt for a 
fee that suits them. The company 
then charges 25 per cent on top. It 
should not be too difficult to get 
an offer in writing from justpark. 
com, and your father can show it 
to the girl when he next sees her, 
asking innocently whether she 
has received such an offer herself 
and has considered getting rid of 
her cars to take advantage? She 
will soon offer a more handsome 
reward to him for future years. 
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Drink 

Hobbit'forming 

Bruce Anderson 



I n the later 1850s, Palmerston 
was Prime Minister: Gladstone, 
his Chancellor. It was a success- 
ful partnership between two very 
different characters. As Roy Jenkins 
used to say, Palmerston’s willingness 
to put up with Gladstone — never an 
easy subordinate — proves that he 
was more that a bombastic Regen- 
cy rake. At different times, the pair 
made the two wisest comments ever 
to emerge from a Liberal (the only 
two wise comments?). Gladstone: 
‘Money is best left to fructify in the 
pockets of the people.’ Palmerston: 
‘Change, change, change: aren’t things 
bad enough already?’ If modern 
Liberals talked like that, their party 
might have some hope of survival. 

Palmerston’s trenchancy came 
back to me while I was on my way to do 
some trenchering in a western part of 
England whose beauty is past change. 
I have friends who live in a wonderful, 
sprawling, endlessly welcoming house 
which they liken to a hobbit’s dwell- 
ing. Others call it Higgledy-Piggledy 
Hall. Smials, hobbit-hole, hall or what- 
ever, it has all the necessary ingredi- 



ents for civilised life: an overflow of 
bookshelves, a huge kitchen — the 
megalomphalos — a vaut-le-visite cel- 
lar, Montevedi’s Vespers, dogs, hens, 
donkeys and children. 

Nor does change necessarily mean 
decay. It seems only yesterday that 
the chatelaine was a scampering hoy- 
den. Now, one sees the lineaments of a 
future Lord Lieutenant. She is training 
herself for high office by fearlessness 
in the hunting field and by her choice 
of clothing. She used to own a weskit 
which looked as if it had been stitched 
together by the local poacher from 
uncured rabbit skins. Look on that 
poacher’s works, ye Paris collections, 
and despair. Never in the history of 
female apparel, never in all the dreams 
and creativity and catwalks of the haut- 
est of haut-couturiers, has a garment 
been so entirely suited to its owner. 

Alas, fate supervened. The lurch- 
er cannot really be blamed (though 
he was). Show the dog the rabbit, as 
it were. The weskit was mangled. But 
there is work in progress. The other 
day, the huntress’s husband was look- 
ing in the freezer to work out a scoff- 
ing order for the various birds. ‘What 
are these?’ he enquired of ten funny- 
looking carcasses. ‘Oh, they’re not for 
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eating. They are moles. Got a tanner 
lined up. Just need another couple and 
I’ll have a moleskin weskit made with 
real mole.’ The fashion world awaits. 

On the first night, we drank Forts 
de Latour 2002. It was splendid 
and only just ready. Like any bottle 
which the house of Latour releases, 
it was fully worthy of the imprimatur. 
Second wines from serious growths 
are rarely disappointing. La Reserve 
de Leoville-Barton is always enjoy- 
able and I recently helped to drink 
a 2000 Sarget de Gruaud-Larose en 
magnum: excellent. But — a temerari- 
ous comment — I suspect that Forts de 
Latour may be the best. 

Sunday was the beginning of 
Advent. The children were rehears- 
ing for a carol concert. Adeste Fideles 
was preferred to ‘O come, all ye faith- 
ful’, as it ought to be. ‘Lo, He abhorred 
not the Virgin’s womb’ sounds bet- 
ter in the obscurity of a learned lan- 
guage. Apropos abhorrence, one local 
vicar, a notorious naturist, has taken to 
wearing a green collar: something to do 
with climate change. Such clerical pil- 
locks make one despair of the C of E, 
but as long as there is sweet sing- 
ing in the choir, all is not wholly lost. 

We saluted advent and greenery by 
reaffirming the partnership between 
ourselves and the lower creation. Foie 
gras allows humble ducks and geese to 
elevate themselves in the great chain 
of being. They also serve which only 
waddle and are stuffed. With the foie 
we drank a Barsac, Ch. Suau 2001, 
which I had never heard of: more 
sweet singing, a most harmonious part- 
nership. Thus, in the spirit of the three 
kings’ gifts, we started our approach to 
the greatest festival of the church. 



MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 

Commit 

My husband struck out with 
his stick at an advertisement in 
the street that said: ‘Commit to 
winter.’ He doesn’t need a stick to 
walk with, but he likes threatening 
to cudgel Christmas shoppers out 
of his way in this joyful season. 

I agree with his disapproval of 
commit used intransitively, not 
committing oneself or committing 
anything else. Yet stranger things 
have happened to the word in 
the past 600 years. It used to 
have a rival form commise, also 
meaning ‘entrust, perpetrate or 
commission’, which ran out of 
steam in the 17th century. We do 
still have commis chefs, but that 
was re-introduced in the 20th 




century from French, as indicated 
by its silent s. 

The committing that we 
women are said to find so hard 
to extract from men has popped 
up in the past 30 years. ‘It can be 
“crazy-making” to love or care 
about someone who’s afraid to 
commit,’ wrote Melody Beattie 
in 1989 in one of her books on 
codependent relationships. She’s 
against codependency. And, 
as she reminds us in Playing 



It by Heart: Taking Care of 
Yourself No Matter What, she 
was, at the Minnehaha Academy, 
Minneapolis, ‘the youngest person 
ever to be allowed to work on the 
school newspaper’. But I suppose 
someone had to be. 

The crime of introducing the 
objectless, unreflexive commit 
rankles with me. But it is one 
that the 2nd Lord Berners seems 
already to have committed in 
1523 when he wrote: ‘I commytte 
never to lyve without thou shalte 
derely abye it.’ Abye means ‘pay 
the penalty for’, but the phrase 
we’re interested in translates the 
French ‘jamais je ne veulx vivre’. 
The Oxford English Dictionary 



puts this quotation in the category 
‘of doubtful sense’, yet it seems 
to bear the meaning ‘pledge 
oneself that re-emerged only in 
the 1980s. 

Milton employed commit in 
the 1640s in a stranger sense: ‘to 
place in a state of incongruity’. In 
a puff, he wrote that Henry Lawes 
taught us ‘not to scan/ With Midas 
eares, committing short and long’. 
The ass’s ears of Midas were 
attached to the royal bonce by 
Apollo for preferring the music 
of Pan. 

I wish Apollo would perform 
a similar service for those who 
commit crimes against language. 

— Dot Wordsworth 
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Society’s business is undertaken on a discretionary basis. The Society is subject to Prudential Regulation Authority requirements for prudential management. No advice has been given. If in doubt as to the suitability of 
this product, you should seek independent advice. 

Registered Office: The Benenden Healthcare Society Limited, Holgate Park Drive, York, Y026 4GG. 
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You never actually own 
a Patek Philippe. 

You merely look after it for 
the next generation. 
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